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Publisher’s Note 


Jainism is the earliest post-Vedic non-Brahminical religious 
faith which appeared in northern India in the first millennium 
B.C. It’s earliest exponent was Rsabha —the first Tirthafikara. 
It was, however, finally codified by Vardhamana or Mahavira, 
the 24th Tirthahkara, an elder contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha. Born in 599 B.C., Mahavira is admittedly the founder 
of modern Jainism. 

A Creator-God behind the vast universe around us has no 
place in Jaina theology. Nor does it accept that a religious faith 
can be impersonal ' apauruseya ’ as accepted by the prevailing 
Vedic religion. The difference of Jainism with the Vedic religion 
is apparently sharp on many issues. A closer study of the two 
systems, however, reveals that they have much in common as 
well, and it would be a better appreciation of both to say that 
Jainism was a contemporary reformist religious movement. 
Such reform movements are a testimony to India’s spiritual 
vitality— eclecticism and assimilation. The few articles printed 
in this small volume present the different aspects of Jainism. 

We thank all those who have helped us in producing this 
book. We also thank Govind Charity Trust for helping us finance 
the publication 
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SRAMANA OR NON-BRAHMANICAL SECTS 


T HE philosophical schools of India, speaking broadly, 
may be grouped as Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic, the 
former being referred to as astika and the latter nastika. 
Astika denotes the systems which recognize the Vedas and 
their branches as supreme authority, it does not, as in the 
West, denote theism'. Samkhya, for instance, is an atheistic 
philosophy, yet it is regarded as a Brahmanic system, since 
it has accepted the authority of the Vedas. Buddhism and 
Jainism are considered to be non-Brahmanic, because they 
do not recognize the authority of the Vedas. According to 
another interpretation, astika is one who believes in the 
existence of the future world etc. According to this inter¬ 
pretation, the Buddhists and the Jains cannot be called 
nastikas. Nagarjuna implies it when he says, ‘A nastika is 
doomed to hell’. 1 Manu, on the other hand, defines nastika 
as a person who challenges the authority of the Vedas 
[ndsiiko Vedanindakah) , 2 

As already stated, it will be a misnomer to dub the 
Buddhists and the Jains as nastikas. It will be much more 
fitting and appropriate, if we call them avaidikas (non-Vedic 
sects). Buddhist literature appears to speak of all the 
non-Brahmanic systems as Sramanas in the frequent 
expression .‘samana ua forahmana ua\ Here ‘Brahmana’ 
appears to refer to orthodox schools. According to the 
tradition preserved in the Tamil literature, Sramana repre¬ 
sents three sects, viz. Anuvadins (Pakudha Kaccayana’s 
sect), Ajlvikas (Ajlvakas), and Jains. The Buddhists are 
spoken of separately as Sakyas. 

Of these Sramana sects. Buddhism and Jainism occupy 
the foremost rank. There are materials in abundance, both 
literary and otherwise, to understand the real attitude- 
taken up by them in the matter of religion and philosophy. 

1. A verse from his RatnavaU cited in the Madhyamaka-vrtti (Bib. Bud. 
IV), p.135. 

2. Manu Smrii, II. 11. 
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But, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there were 
other sects having no independent literary documents as 
their scriptures. They are frequently referred to for criticism 
by the Buddha and Mahavira in their discourses. The 
common features of all these religious bodies were : 

(1) They challenged the authority of the Vedas. 

(2) They admitted into their Church all members of the 
community, irrespective of their social rank and religious 
career (varna and asrama). 

(3) They observed a set of ethical principles. 

14) They practised a detached life with a view to liber¬ 
ating themselves from the worldly life etc. 

(5) They could take to a life of renunciation ( pravrajya) 
any time after passing over the minor age. 

Brahmacarya (the period of Vedic learning) had a quite 
different connotation for Buddhists and such others, 
though they preserved the practice of "begging the food' 
(bhiksacarya). Such religious bodies are known to us only 
through references to their teachers and tenets scattered 
in the vast literature of the Buddhists and Jains. The 
religious teachers whom the Buddha described as heretic 
(titthiya = drthakara) are : Purana Kassapa, Pakudha 
Kaccayana, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita KeSakambalin, Sanjaya 
Belatthiputta, and Nigantha Nataputta. 3 

We shall deal here only with those teachers of sects, 
other than Buddhism and Jainism, who are less known. 
The following brief account of their views can be gathered 
from the Jaina and Buddhist literature, which, however, 
may not always represent their best side. 


I. PURANA KASSAPA (THE SECT OF AKRIYAVADINS) 

We learn from the Buddhist records that Purana 
Kassapa (Puma Ka^yapa) was an old and respectable 

3. We have another list in the Ahgutiara Nikaya which mentions ten 
heretic sects by their collective names : AjTvika, Nigantha, 
Muncjasavaka, Jatilaka, Paribbajaka, Magaru)ika, Tedandika, 
Aviruddhaka, Gotamaka, and Devadhammika—Rhys Davids Dia¬ 
logues of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 1923), I. 

p.220. 
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teacher [Grthakard) leading a religious body. He was, most 
probably, bom in a Brahmana family, as his name indi¬ 
cates. The name Purana (= Puma) shows that he was fully 
enlightened and perfect in wisdom. It is reported that King 
Ajatafeatru once visited him. on which occasion the latter 
expounded his views thus : To him who acts or causes 
another to act, mutilates or causes another to mutilate, 
punishes or causes another to punish, causes grief or 
torment, trembles or causes another to tremble, kills other 
creatures, takes what is not given, breaks into houses, 
commits dacoity or robbery or tells lies, to him thus acting, 
there is no guilt ... no increase of guilt would ensue. ... In 
giving alms, in offering sacrifices, in self-mastery, in control 
of senses, and in speaking truth, there is neither merit nor 
increase of merit.’ 4 This is called an exposition of ‘non¬ 
action’ theory (Akrlyavada). 

Jaina Sutras also attribute similar views to him. This, 
probably, may not represent the correct view of Kassapa, 
for no system of thought in India, except the materialistic 
Carvaka, is known to deny any merit or demerit to actions. 
Most probably, he was, as Barua states, an advocate of the 
theory that the soul was passive {ntskriya), no action could 
affect it. and it was beyond good and bad—a view which 
many previous Vedic thinkers have enunciated. There must 
be some truth when Silahka, a Jaina commentator, identi¬ 
fies Kassapa's doctrine with the Sartikhya view. 5 

It is further reported, in the words of the Buddha, that 
no hetu (cause) and no paccaya (condition) are accepted by 
Purana Kassapa for one’s becoming either defiled or puri¬ 
fied. 6 Abhaya, again, says that Kassapa accepts no cause 
for nana (knowledge) and dassana (Insight). 7 These pas¬ 
sages tend to point out that Kassapa was an upholder of 
Ahetuvada (no-cause theory). Hence Barua tries to bring 


4. Rhys Davids, op.cit., I. pp. 69-70 (as abridged by H. Ui in his 
Vaisestka Philosophy, p.21). 

5. B.M. Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy (Cal¬ 
cutta University, 1921), p.279. 

6. Saihyutta Nikava, III. p.69. 

7. Ibid., V. p.69. ' 
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his view under adhicca-samuppada (fortuitous origin), 6 re¬ 
ferred to in the Brahmajala-Sutta, i.e. Ahetuvada. The 
Buddha’s teaching alone is said to be Hetuvada. whereas 
that of others is Ahetuvada. 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya, 8 we find two Lokayatika 
Brahmanas stating to the Buddha that Purana Kassapa 
asserts himself to be always in possession of hanacLassana 
(introspective knowledge), while walking or staying etc., and 
that he perceives the finite world through infinite knowledge 
(anantena ndnena antavantam lokafn janath). while they 
attribute to Nigantha the theory of perceiving the finite 
world through finite knowledge. In another passage. 10 the 
Buddha is said to have represented Kassapa. along with 
the other heretic teachers, as possessing the power of 
telling that a particular dead person was reborn in a certain 
place. Ananda ascribes to him Makkhali Gosala's doctrine 
of six classes of human beings {chalcibhijdtiyo} . such as 
kanhabhijati (black class of being), riilabh.ija.ti (blue class of 
being), etc.. 11 which evidently shows that Ananda made a 
mess of the doctrines of Gosala and Kassapa. 12 

H. PAKUDHA KACCAYANA (THE SECT OF ANUVADINS) 

According to the Buddhist records. Pakudha Kaccayana 
(Prakruddha Katyayana) was one of the six heretic teachers 
(titthtyas). He was a leader of some religious body and was 
held in great esteem by the people of the time. Buddha- 
ghosa says that Pakudha is his personal name and 
Kaccayana his family (yotra) name. The term pakudha' has 
been traditionally interpreted as ‘prakruddha’ (furious). 
This interpretation is supported by another reading ‘prak¬ 
ruddha’ in the Sumahyafa-uifdstm. 13 Its alternative form is 

8. H. Ui says that Gosala's opinion is referred to in the Brahmajala- 
Sutta under adhicca-samuppannika ( op.ci p.22, f.n. 1). 

9. IV. pp. 428-29. 

JO. Samyutta Nikaya . FV. p.398. 

11. Ahguttara Nikaya, III. p.383-84, 

12. The Nilakeci (N7 lakes!), a jaina treatise in Tamil, tells us that Gosala 
also had the title ‘Purana’. See N.A. Sastri, ‘AjTvakas’, Journal of 
Sri Venkateshwara Oriental Institute (Tirupati, 1941), p.418. 

13. Published by Pali Text Society, p. 144. 
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‘kakudha’ or ‘kakwddha' which means the same thing. It is 
also used as a personal name for Koliyaputta. 14 who was 
attending on Mahamoggallana. Barua, assuming 4 kakuda' 
to be the original and correct form meaning 'a man having 
a hump on his back’, connects this Katyayana with 
KabandhI Katyayana, one of the pupils of the sage Pippalada 
of the PraSna Upanisad. 15 The suggestion, though ingen¬ 
ious, lacks a convincing proof. KabandhI Katyayana, on the 
other hand, is said to be one of the Brahmanisthas in the 
Upanisad. Buddhaghosa records that Kaccayana never 
used to touch cold water. He never even crossed the river 
or a marshy pathway, lest his vow should be transgressed. 16 

As to his philosophy, we have mainly two sources, 
namely, Sarrwnnaphala-Sutta and Sutrakrtahga, of which 
the former represents Kaccayana as saying : The following 
seven things are neither made nor commanded to be made, 
neither created nor caused to be created ; they are barren 
(so that nothing is produced out of them), steadfast as a 
mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed. They move not, 
neither do they vary; they trench not one upon another, nor 
avail aught as to ease (pleasure) or pain or both. And what 
are the seven ? The four elements—earth, water, fire and 
air—, and ease (pleasure) and pain, and the sou] as a 
seventh. So there is neither slayer nor causer of slaying, 
hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. When one with 
sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives any one of life, a sword has only penetrated into 
the interval between seven elementary substances.' 17 It 
appears from this passage that Kaccayana accepted seven 
elementary substances as permanent and eternal, neither 
created nor caused to be created. This fundamental princi¬ 
ple of seven elements fs also corroborated by the Tamil 
sources. 16 The Sutrakrtafiga, on the other hand, presents 
the system of six categories omitting pleasure and pain, 
adding ether or space in their place. H. Ui has rightly 

14. Ahguttara Nikaya , III. p. 122. 

15. A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p.227. 

16. Sumahgala-vilasirii (P.T.S.), p.144. 

17. N.A. Sastri, op.cit., p.407, 

18. Dialogues of the Buddha, I. p.74. 
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pointed out that if this Sassatavada (Etemalism) is deve¬ 
loped. ‘the resultant must be the atomic theory'. 19 It is likely 
that this Sassatavada is the same as Anuvada, atom-the¬ 
ory, of the Tamil texts. According to the Tamil tradition, 
Anuvada of the Katyayana sect is more intimately associ¬ 
ated with the Ajlvikas, and appeared some time after them. 

The eternal elements, earth, water, etc., unite or sepa¬ 
rate automatically without any volitional activity. The two 
elements, pleasure and pain, stand for some factors calling 
forth a union of those elements, just like adrsta in the 
Vaisesika system. Barua has well remarked that Katyayana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India, for, according to both, the four ele¬ 
ments are root-things and the formative principle is two¬ 
fold : ‘love' and ‘hatred’ for Empedocles, and ‘pleasure’ and 
pain’ for Katyayana. 20 

m. MAKKHALI GOSALA (THE AjFvTKA SECT) 

Makkhali Gosala (Maskari GoSala) was the leader of the 
Ajlvika sect. Before Gosala, there were two leaders of .the 
sect, viz. Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Sahkicca. Gosala is said 
to have been bom somewhere near Sravasti. and left home 
for some unknown reason and became a homeless wan¬ 
derer. His career as a wanderer covers about 24 years, of 
which the first six 21 he spent at Paniyabhumi together with 
Mahavira. He parted company with the latter on account of 
doctrinal differences, and went to Sravasti, where he at¬ 
tained Jinahood and became the leader of the Ajlvika sect. 
He died sixteen years before Mahavira, who predeceased 
the Buddha at least by a few years. In the Bhagava.R-Su.tra, 
Gosala is stated to have been a disciple of Mahavira at 
Nalanda, but it is not admissible. 

The name of this teacher is variously spelt : Makkhali 
Gosala in Pali, Mankhaliputta Gosala in Ardha-MagadhI, 


19. Op.tit., p.23. 

20. A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp.283-84. 

21. Only one year according to the Kalpa-Sutra. See Amuiya Chandra 
Sen. Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature (Visva Bharati Studies 
No. 3, Calcutta, 1931), p.8. According to the Bhagavatl-Sutra, six 
years. See Barua, Ajlvikas, p.7. 
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and Markali in Tamil. Buddhaghosa, giving a fanciful ety¬ 
mology 22 for Makkhali, viz. Tafia, md khalih! (My dear man, 
take care lest you stumble), assumes that he was a servant 
in the household of a wealthy man, who warns him thus. 
The Jaina tradition derives Mahkhaliputta as ‘son of a 
mahkhalV, a mendicant who carries about the picture (of a 
deity) for collecting alms. His father, Mankhali, once came 
to Saravana and, failing to obtain any other shelter, he took 
refuge for the rainy season in the cowshed (gosala) of a 
wealthy Brahmana, Gobahula, where Mahkhali’s wife 
Bhadda brought forth a son, who became known as Gosala 
Mahkhaliputta. 23 Makkhali in Pali or Markali in Tamil is 
Maskarin in Sanskrit. Chinese tradition records his name 
as Maskarl Gosaliputra and explains that Maskari is his 
gotra name and Gosali is his mother’s name. So he was 
Gosaliputra, son of Gosali. 24 According to Panini (VI. 1.154), 
maskarin was a wanderer who carried a maskara (bamboo 
staff) about him. 25 

Hoernle remarks that the name ‘Ajlvikas’ was not taken 
by themselves, but was given to them by their opponents. 
Gosala by his conduct laid himself open to the charge of 
insincerity, in that he practised religious mendicancy not as 
a means of gaining salvation (moksa). but as a means of 
gaining livelihood. Rhys Davids thinks that Ajlvikas are 
‘those who claimed to be especially strict in earning their 
means of livelihood’. 26 It may not be improbable that they 
earned their livelihood by some profession such as fortune- 
telling, astrology, divination, etc. 27 That astrology was al¬ 
most a profession with the Ajlvikas is confirmed by an old 


22. Barua, Ajivikas (Calcutta University, 1920), p.l!. 

23. Ibid, p.9. 

24. See Chinese Encyclopaedia, VI. pp.820-21. 

25. The historical significance of the word had already been lost sight 
of by the time of the Mahabhayya which interprets the term in a 
quite fanciful manner : Ma kxta karmani, rna krta karmani, santir 
vah sreyasityaha, a to maskari parivrajakah. 

26. Op.cit., f. p.221. 

27. Vide Udana , VIII. 13. 
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tradition preserved in a Jataka and the Divynuadana. 28 This 
tradition fits in with their philosophical standpoint, viz. fa¬ 
talism. 

From the account narrated in the BhagavadSutra, it is 
presumed that the scriptures of the Ajivlkas consisted of 
ten Puwas, i.e. eight Mahanimittas and two Maggas, like 
the fourteen Purvas of the Jains. 29 The dialect adopted as 
a literary medium for their scripture was closely allied to 
Ardha-Magadhi, a few stereotyped fragments of which have 
survived in the Jaina and Buddhist literatures. The South 
Indian tradition mentions as their scripture some treatise 
known as iVauakariir (Nine Rays), which, most probably, 
comprised nine groups of works embodying the teaching of 
Maskarin. This work might be a Tamil redaction of the 
original Prakrit, previously mentioned. 30 It is most unfortu¬ 
nate that this important work on the sect is no more 
traceable. 


HIS ETHICAL TEACHINGS 

We often find statements to the effect that the Ajlvtkas 
adhered to a severe form of asceticism. The' Mlakeci, a Tamil 
treatise of the Jains, states that Gosala exhorted his disci¬ 
ples to abide by strict moral observances, and that they 
observed slias, though they denied their efficacy. 31 The 
author of the Sivqjndna-sittiydr, while describing some com¬ 
mon features of the Sramanas other than the Buddhists, 
states that the Ajlvikas worship the aSoka tree as god, deny 
the authority of the Vedas, practise severe asceticism, keep 
their body dirty (for want of daily bathing), give up house¬ 
hold life, cover their nakedness with mat-clothing, and 
carry in their hand a bunch of peacock feathers. 32 The 

28. Barua, Ajlvikas (Calcutta University, 1920), p.68. This seems to be 
supported by the epithet ' iagnajivaka’ used for the AjTvika sect in 
the Vajrasuci. 

29. Barua, Ajlvikas, pp.43,47-51. See also B.C. Law, India as Described 

in the Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism (Luzac & Co., London, 
1941), pp.265-66 for detailed information of their literature. 

30. N.A. Sastri, op.cit.. p.405. 

31. Ibid., pp.405-6. 

32. Ibid., p.413. 
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Bhagavad -Sutra says that they abstained from eating five 
kinds of fruits, viz. umbara [ficus ghomerata), vata [ficus 
T nriim ), bom (jujube). sectoral?), and pilankhu [ficus irifectoria }, 
and also abstained from eating roots etc. 

The Sthajiahga-Sutra. says that the Ajlvlkas practise 
four kinds of austerities, viz. severe austerities, fierce aus¬ 
terities, abstention from ghee and other delicacies, and 
indifference to pleasant and unpleasant food. 33 They are 
said to observe the fourfold brahmacarga. consisting of : (1) 
tapassita, asceticism: (2) lukhncariya, austerity; (3) jeguc- 
citci, comfort-loathing; and (4) pavivittatcc solitude. The 
Aupapadika-Sutra describes the system of collecting alms 
of the Ajlvika ascetics. Some of them beg in every second 
or third or fourth or fifth or sixth, or even in every seventh 
house; there are some who accept lotus-stalks only as alms 
under certain conditions; some beg in every house, but do 
not accept alms if there is a flash of lightning. There are 
some ascetics who practise penances by entering into big 
earthen vessels. It is stated also that they were men of right 
living, and in this mode of right living, they were followed 
by both the Jains and the Buddhists. 

The Samannaphala-Sutta.. however, says that in the 
opinion of Gosala, no spiritual development can take place 
by moral observances. It is rather difficult to make out why 
the Ajlvikas should enjoin the moral observances and in 
the same breath deny their efficacy. It is likely that Gosala 
approved, in pursuance of time-honoured fashion, the 
moral and religious observances, even though they were 
ineffective in doing any good. This may be evident from his 
strong plea that one gained the final deliverance solely by 
virtue of transmigrations [safnsara.sucLdhQ. 

mS PHILOSOPHY 

The Bhagava& Sutra gives the following account of his 
philosophy. An experiment was made by Gosala together 
with Mahavira taking as specimen a large sesamum plant 
( Tila-thambhcL ) which being uprooted and destroyed re¬ 
appeared in due time. Gosala drew therefrom the conclu- 


33. A.C. Sen, Schools and Seels in Jaina Literature, p. 11. 
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sion that all living beings are subject to reanimation (pautta 
pariharafn parihant O. 34 

All those who reach final beatitude will have to pass 
through 84,00,000 great kalpas, and then seven births as 
a deity, seven as a bulky (insensible) being, seven as a 
sensible being, and seven with changes of body through 
reanimation; and having thus gradually expiated the 
5,00,000 deeds and the 60,603 minor deeds, they will reach 
final beatitude. 35 

Another account of his doctrine can be gathered from 
the Samannaphala-Sutta. All beings and souls are without 
force, power, and energy of their own. They get transformed 
by their fate ( niyaii) , by the necessary conditions of the 
class to which they belong ( sahgati\ , and by their individual 
nature (bhdua-pahriatd). They experience pleasure and pain 
according to their position in one or other of the six classes 
of existences. 

There are 84,00,000 periods during which both fools 
and wise alike, wandering in transmigration, shall at last 
make an end of pain. Though the wise should hope ‘by this 
virtue or this performance of duty, or this penance or this 
righteousness, will I make the karma (I have inherited) that 
is nob yet mature, mature’, and though the fool should 
hope, by some means, to get gradually rid of karma that 
has matured—neither of them can do it. Pleasure and pain 
cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; there 
can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither excess 
nor deficiency. Just as when a ball of string is cast forth, 
it will spread out just as far as, and no farther than, it can 
unwind, just so, both the fools and the wise, transmigrating 
exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only then, 
make an end of pain. 36 

From the Tamil texts, we learn that the Ajlvikas admit¬ 
ted five kinds of atoms: earth, water, fire, air, and life. Of 


34. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha (Triibner & Co., London, 1884), 
pp.250-51; and Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic indian Philoso¬ 
phy , p.301, f.n. 1. 

35 Rockhill, op.cit., p.253. 

36. Dialogues of the Buddha, I. pp.71-73. 
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these, only life is endowed with knowledge and others are 
not. They are beginningless, eternal, and indivisible. They 
can severally assemble together and assume varied forms, 
such as mountain, bamboo, diamond, etc. Only a man of 
divine vision can perceive single atoms. Pleasure and pain 
are atomic. The life-atom, which is imperceptible, becomes 
embodied through its own karma. Only an arhat can per¬ 
ceive it. It can, by its nature, enter into all things consti¬ 
tuted of four kinds of atoms. When it enters into a body, it 
takes all the qualities of the body as its own. 37 The Jiva 
knows by means of contact, pressing on, and mingling with, 
the corporeal things. 38 

There are six classes of beings—black, blue-black, 
green, red, yellow, and white. 39 The final stage is Release 
(vldu), which is extremely white. There are two kinds of 
released persons, sambodhaka and mandala. The Sittiyar 
describes the functions of these two types of persons thus: 
the former remains always in the highest stage of life, while 
the latter comes down on earth to impart the sacred 
scriptures to the world. The Nilakeci remarks here that in 
case all Jivas attain mo/csa, the spring of safnsara will dry 
up. So they invented the doctrine of mandala-moksa, ac¬ 
cording to which Jivas that have attained moksa may come 
to safnsara in order to keep the latter going. 40 

There are eight kinds of results determinable at the 
stage of embryo : acquisition, loss, obstruction by impedi¬ 
ments, migration to other place, suffering misery, enjoying 
pleasure, losing what is obtained, and birth and death. It 
is to be noted that the BhagavaR-Sutra mentions only six, 
omitting the third and the fourth. 

This sect originated in North India, perhaps at Sravasti, 
and flourished for several centuries, probably beginning 
with the early part of the sixth century B.C. 4 5 It enjoyed 


37. Cf, Majjhima Nikaya, I. No. 35, pp.230-33. 

38. N.A. Sastri, op.cit., pp.407-9. 

39. According to Manimekalai. The Sitiyar reads : white, yellow, red, 
blue, extremely white, and green. 

40. N.A. Sastri, op.cit., p.419. 

41 According to Barua seventh or eighth century B.C. Biihler is also of the 
opinion that the founder of the sect may be placed about 750 B.C. 
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royal gifts from the great emperor AS oka, who dedicated two 
cave-dwellings to the sect. It continued to exist in the 
Middle Country till the fifth century A.D. Barua traced 
references to the sect in Varahamihira’s Brhaiscuhhitd and 
Bana’s Harsacarita. In the former, it is mentioned under 
the name of Ekadandin (one-staff man), while in the latter, 
under the name of Maskarin. It appears that the sect was 
patronized by King Dasaratha, the grandson of ASoka, for 
three cave dedications in the Nagaijuni Hills were made by 
him. 42 It may be noted that the sect has been referred to in 
the MahauafnscL (X. 102) as one of the flourishing religions in 
Ceylon during the reign of King Pandukabhaya (377-307 B.C.). 

The sect must have continued in existence in South 
India till as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
A.D., the time of the S iixjjnanasittiycir ,; which furnishes a 
vivid picture of the sect and its creed. This conclusion has 
been happily corroborated by references collected by Pro¬ 
fessor Pathak from the Digambara Jain a works in the 
Karnataka country. 43 Though the Jaina works confound the 
Ajlvikas with the Buddhists, yet they prove beyond doubt 
that they were well known to the Jaina authors of the late 
Calukya and Yadava periods as a sect of the Buddhists who 
lived on kanji (rice-gruel). 44 

IV. AJITA KESAKAMBALIN (THE MATERIALISTS) 

AJita Ke&akambalin is another of the six non-Brahmanic 
teachers mentioned in the Buddhist and Jaina records. He 
was held in great esteem by the people. He was the earliest 
representative of Indian Materialism. He was called 
Ke&akambalin, because he put on a blanket of human hair. 
His metaphysics may be summed up as follows: 

A human being is built of the four elements ( caium- 
mahabhiitiko ayafn puriso). When he dies, the earthy In him 
relapses to earth, the fluid to water, the heat to fire, the 
windy to air, and his faculties (indriyani, five senses and 
the mind as the sixth) pass into space (a/oaSa). Four men 

42. Barua, Ajlvikas, p.70. These Nagarjuni Hills are near Buddha-Gaya. 

43. Indian Antiquary (1912). pp. 88 f. 

44. Cf. Barua, Ajlvikas, pp. 77,79. 
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carry the bier, eulogizing the dead man till they reach the 
burning ground. His body having been cremated, the bones 
turn into the colour of a dove’s wing, and his sacrifices end 
in ashes. Alms-giving is the preaching of such fools who 
speak of the existence (of the soul etc.) and speak vain 
things and untruth: When the body dies, both the foolish 
and the wise alike perish. They do not survive after death. 45 

As a corollary to this radical materialism, the ethical 
and religious teaching of this school was : There is no merit 
in sacrifice or offering; no resultant fruit from good and evil 
deeds. No one passes from this world to the next. No benefit 
results from the service rendered to mother and father. 
There is no afterlife. There are no ascetics or Brahmanas 
who have reached perfection by following the right path, 
and who, as a result of knowledge, have experienced this 
world as well as the next and can proclaim the same. 45 

It is evident from the above that Ajita was a nihilist in 
metaphysics and antinomian in ethics. It is to be further 
noted that he postulated no solution for the phenomenon 
of knowledge. The materialists of the later days, however, 
have attempted to solve it in this way. When the four 
elements constituted the body, the spirit (caitanya) came 
into existence automatically. The Materialism of classical 
literature is attributed to the sage Brhaspati. The school is 
called Carvaka In the Sarva.-dar$ana sajigraha. of Madhava, 
and Lokayata in the $cujUlcu-^ana-samuccaya of Haribhadra, 
The Lokayata or Lokayatika was not unknown to the Bud¬ 
dhist authors. But what is meant by the term * lokayata’ in 
Pali Nikayas is interesting to note. The following conversa¬ 
tion between a lokayatika. Brahmana and the Buddha has 
been recorded in the Sartiyutta Nikaya (II.77) : 

The Brahmana : Does eveiything exist (sabbarh atthi) ? 

The Buddha : To say that everything exists is the first 

view of the worlding {lokayatcufi). 

The Brahmana : Does not eveiything exist 
(sabbath na'tthi) ? 

The Buddha : To say so Is the second view of the 

worlding. 

45. Samahnapkala-Sutta (Dlgha Nikaya. I. No. 2), 23. 

46. ibid. 
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The Brahman a : Is everything one and identical 
(sabbaifi ekattafn) ? 


The Buddha : To say so is the third view of the worlding. 

The Brahmana : Is everything separate 
(sabbarYi puthuttarh) ? 

The Buddha : To say so is the fourth view of the worlding. 

Therefore the Buddha preaches dhamma (i.e. the law of 
causation) of the middle path, avoiding the above two 
extremes. 


V. SANJAYA BELATTHIPUTTA (THE SCEPTICS) 

Sanjaya, son of Belatthi or Vairati, was also one of the 
religious leaders of the sixth century B.C., and probably an 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. He is believed to be 
identical with Pari vraj aka Sanjaya, teacher of Sariputta and 
Moggallana. Pari vraj aka Suppiya was another follower of 
Sanjaya. He was reputed for an opinion which was a 
scepticism on the one hand and a primitive stage of criti¬ 
cism of knowledge on the other, like that of the Sophists in 
the Greek philosophy. 47 His scepticism on metaphysical 
questions may be summed up as follows : 

‘If you ask me whether there is future existence { atthi 
paraloko ), well, if I believed that there was, I should say so. 
But I do not say so. And I do not say it is thus or this. And 
I do not say It is otherwise, and I do not-say that It is not 
so, nor do I say it is not not so. If you ask me whether there 
Is no future existence ( na’tthi paraloko), well, if I believed 
... If you ask me whether there is and is not another world 
{atthi ca na’tthi ca paraloko), well, if I believed ... If you ask 
me whether there neither is nor is not another world 
(n’eu'atthi no na’tthi paraloko ). well, if I believed...’ 48 

A follower of this sect has been described in the 
Brahmajala-Sutta (37) as Amaravikkhepika. who, when 
asked a question, would equivocate and wriggle out like an 
eel. Barua thinks that the Aviruddhakas mentioned in the 
Ahguttara Nikaya were also followers of Sanjaya—that they 
were called Amaravikkhepikas for their philosophical doc¬ 
trines and Aviruddhakas for their moral conduct. 


47. H. Ui, op.cit,, p.23. 

48. Sanmnnaphala-Sutta, 31. 



JAINISM : ITS HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND PRECEPTS 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 

T HE Jains claim a great antiquity for their religion. Their 
earliest prophet was Rsabhadeva, who is mentioned 
even in the Visriu and Bhitgavata Puranas as belonging to 
a very remote past. In the earliest Brahmanic literature are 
found traces of the existence of a religious Order which 
ranged itself strongly against the authority of the Vedas and 
the institution of animal sacrifice. According to the Jaina 
tradition, at the time of the Mahabharata war, this Order 
was led by Neminatha, who is said to have belonged to the 
same Yadava family as Krsna and who is recognized as the 
twenty-second TIrthankara. The Order gathered particular 
strength during the eighth century B.C. under Par6va- 
natha, the twenty-third TIrthankara. who was born at 
Varanasi. This Order we may call the sramana sahgha (as 
distinct from the Vedic Order), which later became-divided 
into the Jaina and the Buddhist Orders under Mahavlra 
and the Buddha/ respectively. 

Mahavlra, also known as Vardhamana, the twenty- 
fourth and last of the TIrthankaras, was bom 250 years 
after ParSvanatha, and this, according to a Jaina traditional 
era still current, corresponds to 599 B.C. His father was 
the chief of Kaundinyapura near Vai^all which is now the 
village Basarh some twenty-seven miles to the north of 
Patna. His mother was Tri6ala Devi, the daughter of the 
Licchivi King of Vai^all. From his early childhood, Mahavlra 
had a reflective mind. After undergoing all the education 
and training usual for princes of the time, he realized the 
transitory nature of the world and became an ascetic at the 
age of thirty. He practised hard penance and meditation for 
twelve years, in the course of which he had to bear many 
persecutions at the hands of the ignorant, till, at last, he 
attained enlightenment. He then began to preach his doc¬ 
trines to the people. The basic creed propounded by 
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Mahavira consisted of five vows and twenty-two endurances 
as shown subsequently. His chief contribution was the 
popularization of the principle of ahifnsa (non-injury), on 
the basis of which he elaborated an ethical code for house¬ 
holders as well as for monks, and, as its background, he 
put forward the philosophy of the seven tattvas (realities). 
He organized the Jaina community, to which he admitted 
all aspirants irrespective of caste or sex. and inaugurated 
a system of peaceful proseiytization. This he did for thirty 
years and won a large number of followers, both monks and 
householders. He abandoned his mortal body at the age of 
seventy-two, in 527 B.C. 

Mahavira left behind him a strongly organized religious 
Order, through whose efforts the animal sacrifices fell into 
disuse and non-violence became firmly established as a 
rule of life even amongst those classes of people who did 
not join the Order. His followers gradually spread over the 
whole country. Jaina monks were to be found on the banks 
of the Sindhu already at the time of Alexander's invasion. 
A band of Jaina monks under Bhadrabahu migrated to the 
South and spread the religion throughout the Deccan, with 
Shravanabelgola in Mysore as their central seat. Royal 
patronage was also bestowed upon the faith, and it is 
claimed that the great Maurya emperor Candragupta him¬ 
self joined Bhadrabahu’s march to the South as his disci¬ 
ple. A very old rock inscription at Shravanabelgola com¬ 
memorates his visit to the South; a cave is dedicated to 
him, and the hill on which it exists is known as Candragiri. 

During the second century B.C., King Kharavela of 
Kalinga professed Jainism and promoted its cause by set¬ 
ting up Jaina images himself. During the early centuries of 
the Christian era, Mathura in the North and Shravanabel¬ 
gola in the South formed important centres of Jaina activi¬ 
ties. as is proved by a large number of inscription's, images, 
and other monuments discovered at both places. From the 
fifth to the twelfth century the various royal dynasties of 
the South, such as the Gahgas, Kadambas, Calukyas, and 
Rastrakutas, accorded their patronage to the faith. Some 
of the Rastrakuta kings of Manyakheta, from the eighth to 
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the tenth century, showed a special leaning towards 
Jainism and gave a great impetus to the development of 
Jaina art and literature. Many Jaina poets of great repute 
flourished under them. VIrascna wrote his monumental 
works, the Dhavcda and the Jayadhcwala, in exposition of 
the $ apchandagarna, under Jagattuhga and his successor. 
Jlnasena and Gunabhadra composed the Mahapurana at 
the time of King Amoghavarsa. when Mahavlracarya also 
wrote his work on mathematics. Amoghavarsa himself was 
an author, and his JRatnamdUlcd, though a Jaina work, 
became very popular with people of all sects, and it has 
frequently been imitated. He is said to have become a Jaina 
monk in the latter part of his life. There is epigraphical 
evidence of the fact that one of his successors, Indra IV. 
died by the Jaina form of renunciation. The famous Apab- 
hraihsa poet Puspadanta was patronized by the ministers 
of Rrsna III and his successor. About A.D. 1100, Jainism 
gained ascendancy in Gujarat, where the Caulukya kings 
Siddharaja and his son Kumarapala openly professed 
Jainism and encouraged the literary and temple building 
activities of the Jains. Hemancandra, the author of several 
works on different topics, religious as well as secular, lived 
at the court of the latter. 

Jainism is one and undivided so far as its philosophy 
is concerned. But about the beginning of the Christian era, 
it became split up into two sects called Digambaras and the 
Svetambaras, chiefly on the point of certain rules and 
regulations for the monks, the most important difference 
being that while the former held that monks could not wear 
any clothes, the latter asserted that they could. During the 
centuries that followed, further minor splits took place 
amongst both these sects, the most important of them being 
one that renounced idol-worship altogether and devoted 
itself to the worship of the scriptures. These are called 
Terapanthls amongst the Svetambaras and Samaiyas 
amongst the Digambaras. This sect came into existence not 
earlier than the sixteenth century. 
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CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 

The Jains have played a very important role in the 
linguistic development of the country. Sanskrit has all 
along been the medium of sacred writings and preachings 
of the Brahmanas and Pali that of the Buddhists. But the 
Jains utilized the prevailing languages of the different times 
at different places for their religious propaganda as well as 
for the preservation of knowledge. In this way, they exer¬ 
cised a predominant influence on the development of the 
Prakrit languages. They even gave a literary shape to some 
of the regional languages for the first time. 

Mahavira preached in the mixed dialect called Ardha- 
Magadhl, in order that he might be understood by people 
speaking both MagadhI and SaurasenI, and his teachings 
were classified into twelve books called Srutahgas. These 
were preserved by oral tradition for some time, but were 
subsequently lost. An effort was made in about A.D. 454, 
during the tenth century after Mahavira's nirvana, to re¬ 
construct the lost texts, and the result was the present 
canonical books of the Svetambara Jains which still pre¬ 
serve for us the form of the Ardha-MagadhI language. Of 
late, a very rich literature produced by the Jains has come 
to light, which preserves the form of the language as it was 
current prior to the evolution of the present-day regional 
languages, especially Hindi, Gujarati, and Marathi. This 
language is called Apabhramsa. it forms the link between 
the classical languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit, on the one 
hand, and the modern regional languages, on the other. 
The earliest literature in Kannada is of Jaina authorship, 
and the early Tamil literature also owes much to Jaina 
writers. The Jains have also produced a rich literature in 
Sanskrit, both narrative and philosophical, and works on 
grammar, prosody, lexicography, and mathematics. 

The Jains have always taken their due share in the 
development of arts in the country. They erected stupas, as 
did the Buddhists, in honour of their saints, with their 
accessories of stone railings, decorated gateways, stone 
umbrellas, elaborate carved pillars, and abundant statues. 
Early examples of these have been discovered at Mathura. 
Bundelkhand is full of Jaina images of the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries. The huge statues of Bahubalin, known 
as Gomatesvara, at Shravanabelgola and Karkala in Mysore 
State are among the wonders of the world. The former was 
erected by Camundaraya, the minister of the Gaiiga king 
Racamalla, during the tenth century. The colossal reliefs 
carved on the rock-face near Gwalior belong to the fifteenth 
century. The Jains also built cave-temples cut in rocks, the 
earliest examples of which, belonging to the second century 
B.C. and later, exist in Orissa, known as Hathlgumpha 
caves. Other examples of varying periods exist at Junagadh, 
Junnar, Osmanabad, and other places. The numerous 
Jaina places of pilgrimage, such as the Parashnath 
(Parsvanatha) Hills, Pavapuri, and Rajgir in Bihar, and 
Gimar and Palitana in Kathiawar, posses temples and other 
architectural monuments of different ages. The Jaina mar¬ 
ble temples at Mount Abu in Rajasthan, belonging to the 
eleventh century and later, ‘carry to its highest perfection 
the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and 
their application to the decoration of masonry'. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Jaina philosophy might be summed up in one 
sentence. The living and the non-living, by coming into 
contact with each other, forge certain energies which bring 
about birth, death, and various experiences of life; this 
process could be stopped, and the energies already forged 
destroyed, by a course of discipline leading to salvation. A 
close analysis of this brief statement shows that it involves 
seven propositions: first, that there is something called the 
living; secondly, that there is something called the non-liv¬ 
ing; thirdly, that the two come into contact with each other; 
fourthly, that the contact leads to the production of some 
energies; fifthly, that the process of contact could be 
stopped; sixthly, that the existing energies could also be 
exhausted; and lastly, that salvation could be achieved. 
These seven propositions are called the seven tattixis or 
realities by the Jains. The first two great truths are that 
there is a jiua or soul and that there is an qjiixi or non-soul. 
These two exhaust between them all that exists in the 
universe. 
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JIVA TATTVA 

The soul, by itself. Is imperceptible, but its presence can 
be found out by the presence of its characteristic qualities 
in a material body. Its chief characteristic is consciousness, 
which is accompanied by sense activity, respiration, and a 
certain period of existence in a particular body. There is an 
infinite number of such souls in the universe, and they 
retain their individuality throughout, neither destroying it 
altogether nor merging it in the individuality of any other 
superior being. In their embodied state, they are divisible 
into two classes, the immobile (sthiavara) and the mobile 
(trasa). The former are of five kinds, according as their body 
is made up of earth, water, fire, air, or vegetable substance. 
The first four are very subtle forms of life, while the fifth is 
gross. All these five classes of beings have only one sense 
developed in them, that is, the sense of touch, responding 
thereby only to a stimulus of physical contact. 

There is a class of beings still lower than these, called 
the nigoda or group-souls, in which an infinite number of 
beings have a body and respiration in common. They infest 
the whole world, not excluding the bodies of men and other 
animals. They are slowly evolving and serve as a regular 
supply for replacing beings that pass out of the cycle of 
birth and death by the attainment of nirvana. 

The mobile (trasa) class of beings is also divided into 
four kinds, according as they possess two, three, four, or 
five senses, i.e. the senses of taste, smell, sight, and sound, 
in addition to that of touch. Oysters are examples of the 
two-sensed beings; bugs and lice of the three-sensed; mos¬ 
quitoes, flies, and bees of the four-sensed; and birds, 
animals, and men of the five-sensed beings. Amongst the 
last kind, again, there are beings, like men and most of the 
animals and birds, that possess saifyna or a faculty to 
discriminate between the beneficial and the injurious, be¬ 
tween the favourable and the unfavourable, while there are 
some, like a particular kind of reptile in the ocean, that 
possess no such faculty. 

Consciousness being the characteristic of a soul, knowl¬ 
edge is inherent in every living being, but its stage of 
development differs. Knowledge derived from the observa- 
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tion of nature through the senses (mati jnana) is the first 
to be acquired and is the most universal. Next come, in 
gradual order, knowledge of the scriptures or of others’ 
experiences (sruta jnana), of objects remote from one in time 
and place (avadhi jnana), of another's mind (manah- 
paryayajnana), and, lastly, perfect and supreme knowledge 
of everything (kevalajnana). The first two kinds are possible 
to any man, the next two to sages, and the last, only to a 
perfect sage, who has qualified himself for nirvana (illumi¬ 
nation). 


AJIVA TATTVAS 

The second reality or tattua is a jioa, the lifeless sub¬ 
stance, whose essential characteristic is that it lacks con¬ 
sciousness. It is of five kinds: The first kind is matter 
(pudgala), which includes everything that is perceptible by 
the senses. It could be touched and found to be soft or hard, 
smooth or rough, heavy or light, cold or hot: it could be 
tasted and found to be bitter, sour, pungent, saline, or 
sweet; it may smell good or bad; and it may appear black, 
blue, yellow, red, or white. Matter constitutes the physical 
basis of the universe, even as the Jiva tattva constitutes the 
psychical. The elements of nature—earth, water, fire, and 
air—are all gross manifestations of matter, the finest and 
most subtle form of which is the atom (paramdnu). Even 
heat, light, shade, and darkness are forms of fine matter, 
whose particles are constantly in motion (parispanda), lead¬ 
ing to a perpetual succession of integration and disintegra¬ 
tion, with a variety of forms and appearances as the result. 
In this respect, the Jaina view of matter differs from the 
atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, which 
assumes as many kinds of atoms as there are elements. 
This matter is as real and eternal as the soul, and its total 
quantity always remains the same in the universe. 

The second kind of ajiua is named dharrna. It is quite 
imperceptible, though it fills the entire universe of life and 
matter (lokakdsa). It has none of the characteristic qualities 
of life or matter, but forms the medium of motion, which is 
possible only through its existence. ‘Just as water helps the 
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fish to move about, even so dharma makes the movement 
of soul and matter possible.' 

The necessary counterpart of this subtle substance 
forms the third kind of ajiva called adharma, which also 
pervades the whole universe and serves as a medium of 
rest, ‘like the shade of a tree helping the wayfarer to stop 
for rest'. It will thus be seen that dharma and adharma are 
two non-physical, inactive-conditions of movement and 
rest, respectively, conceived as real substances. They 
should not be confused with righteousness and un¬ 
righteousness, for which the terms used in Jainism are 
puny a and papa. 

The fourth ajiva substance is space (akasa), which, like 
the preceding two, is non-material. Its nature is to provide 
space for the existence of all other entities. Unlike the other 
substances, it is infinite. Only a part of it is occupied by 
the other substances, and this part is called the lokdkdsa. 
The other part which is void is called alokakdsa. Dharma, 
adharma, and akasa are, thus, mediums or conditions of 
motion, rest, and subsistence, respectively, all the three of 
which are interpenetrating. 

The fifth and last ajiva substance is time (kala), which 
also pervades the whole lokakasa in the form of single, 
independent, minute points that never mix together to form 
a composite body. It brings about changes or modifications 
in all the other substances, and it affords them extension 
in time, which, by itself, is beginningless and endless. For 
practical purposes (vyavaJvara), however, kala is divided 
into limited periods such as minutes, hours, days, months, 
years, and ages. These five varieties of ajiva, together with 
the fiva, form the six substances (dravyas) that exist in the 
universe. 

As to the nature of existence attributed to the six 
substances, the Jaina system holds that existence consists 
of three factors operating simultaneously, namely, produc¬ 
tion, decay, and permanence. From the point of view of the 
essential nature of a thing, it is permanent and unchang¬ 
ing; but from the point of view of its accidental qualities, it 
originates and perishes. The sou! is permanent in itself, but 
its relationship with the body begins and ends. The atoms 
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of which gold is made are unchanging, but Its form as a 
chain or a ring originates and perishes. A particular point 
of space is the same, but its occupants are different at 
different times. Time is ever the same, but the appearances 
and events associated with it are frequently changing. This 
is the case with everything that exists. 


SYADVADA OR ANEKANTAVADA 

The Jains have not been satisfied with merely empha¬ 
sizing these three aspects of existence, but they have 
formulated on this basis a system of thought called 
Anekantavada or Syadvada, which comes to this that we 
may make seven assertions, seemingly contradictory but 
perfectly true, about a thing: It is (syadasti): it is not 
(syanrvasti): it is and is not (syadasti-nasti); it is indescrib¬ 
able (sycidavaktavyam); It is and is indescribable (syadasti 
ca auaktavycuti ca); it is not and is indescribable (syadasti 
ncisti ca avaktavyafn ca). A man is the father, and is not 
the father, and is both—are perfectly intelligible statements, 
if one understands the point of view from which they are 
made. In relation to a particular boy he is the father; in 
relation to another boy he is not the father; in relation to 
both the boys taken together he is the father and is not the 
father. Since both the ideas cannot be conveyed in words 
at the same time, he may be called indescribable; still he 
is the father, and is indescribable; and so on. Thus, the 
philosophy of Anekanta is neither self-contradictory nor 
vague or indefinite; on the contrary, it represents a very 
sensible view of things in a systematized form. 

There is yet another approach to the proper under¬ 
standing of objects and events. When we take a co-ordi¬ 
nated view of things, we are said to be resorting to naigama 
naya. When we are inclined towards generalization, it is 
sahgraha naya; and when inclined towards particulariza¬ 
tion, it is vyavahara naya. When a specific point or period 
of time is of the essence, it is rjusiitra naya. When differ¬ 
entiation is made according to the usage of language and 
grammar, it is safoda naya. When derivative significance of 
words is ignored and conventional meaning is accepted, it 
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is samabhirudha naya. And lastly, when words are used 
exactly in their original derivative sense and significance, it 
is evambhuta naya. This is the doctrine of seven ap¬ 
proaches (sapta naya) to the clarification of knowledge. The 
first three are grouped under dravya naya, and the last 
four under paryaya naya. 

KARMIC BODY AND ITS END 

We now come to the third tattva, the contact of the soul 
with matter (dsrava). There is no God or supreme Being 
creating, destroying, and recreating the world. Souls exist 
in the world from time eternal in association with matter. 
The enjoyment of this association leads to further contact, 
and so the cycle goes on till the association is brought to. 
an end in such a way as to avoid any fresh contact; 
salvation is then achieved. The contact takes place in the 
following way: The soul is always surrounded by a large 
volume of fine matter called karma. This invades the soul 
and settles down on it whenever the soul is found to be in 
a state of iniquity, l.e. affected by the activities of the body, 
mind, or speech, owing to the propelling force of wrong 
belief or moral failings or passions, namely, anger, pride, 
deceit, or greed. This contact leads to the formation of what 
is called the karmana sarira (body of subtle karma matter), 
corresponding to the lihga or sufcsma sarira (subtle body) 
of the Sariikhyas, which accompanies the soul throughout 
life as well as in its migrations from one body to another. 
That this karmana sarira is formed of actual matter parti¬ 
cles is evident from the fact that it has both weight and 
colour. Soul, by itself, is very light, the lightest of all 
substances, and hence, in a pure state, it would fly at once 
to the highest point of the lokakasa, as far as the existence 
of dharma matter would make movement possible. But it 
is actually kept down by the weight of its kctrmana sarira. 
The latter also imparts to it a complexion (lesya) that may 
be dark, blue, grey, yellow, red or white. The first three of 
these are regarded as inauspicious and the last three 
auspicious. 

Closely associated with asrava is bandha (bondage), the 
fourth reality. The karmana sarira, spoken of above, binds 
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the soul In eight different ways, according to the nature of 
the forces developed In it when the inflow of karma takes 
place. These are called the eight karmas. The first two kinds 
obstruct knowledge and insight (jnanavaranlya and 
darsandvaranlya), the third causes delusion in the form of 
affections and passions (mohaniya), the fourth brings about 
pleasure and pain (vedaniya), the fifth determines the 
length of life (ay us feat the sixth assigns everything that is 
associated with personality, i.e. the kind of body, senses, 
health, complexion, and the like (nama), the seventh deter¬ 
mines the social status at birth (gotraj . and the eighth 
produces hindrances in the way of realizing virtues and 
powers (antaraya). The time when a particular karma will 
bear fruit and the intensity of its fruition are determined at 
the very time the karmic matter flows into the soul. The 
eight kinds of karma have been further subdivided into 144 
classes, calculated to account for almost every experience 
that a man has in life. 

As will be seen from what has been said above, the four 
kinds of karma, from the fourth to the seventh, may lead 
to good and enjoyable results or the reverse. Pious and holy 
activities of the mind and body give rise to good results and 
vice versa. This appears like fatalism, but it is not so, 
because one may. by special efforts, shorten or prolong, 
transform or suspend, the activity of the karmas. It is also 
open for the individual not only to stop any further bond¬ 
age, but also to destroy or render ineffectual the existing 
bondages. This is the subject of the next two realities 
saitwara and nirjara. By a systematic control of the mental 
and physical activities, any fresh inflow of the karmas may 
be prevented, while certain austerities would destroy the 
existing karmas. When this is achieved in its fullness, the 
soul is set free, once for all. and the cycle of birth and death 
comes to an end. The soul realizes its inherent qualities of 
supreme knowledge and unlimited happiness. It attains 
salvation (moksa), and becomes a perfect being— siddha. 
This is the seventh reality or taftua. The measures recom¬ 
mended for bringing about these results form the ethical 
codes of the householders and the monks. 
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ETHICAL CODE FOR A HOUSEHOLDER 

The most important vows of a householder are five, 
namely, he shall not do violence to other living beings; he 
shall speak the truth; he shall not commit theft: he shall 
not commit adultery; and he shall set a limit to his greed 
for worldly possessions. These are respectively called the 
vows of ahirinsa, satya, asteya, brahmacarya, and apari- 
graha. 

The observance of even the first vow presents many 
difficulties. Firstly, What is violence? and secondly, How 
could one avoid it, even in the ordinary pursuit of his 
occupation? The answer to the first question is that any 
action calculated to do injury to other living beings is 
violence. Killing any being or inflicting a wound upon it or 
beating it is physical violence; speaking harsh words so as 
to injure the feelings of others is violence of speech; while 
thinking ill of others or contemplation of injury is mental 
violence, as it disturbs the equanimity of one’s own soul, 
even though no harm to others may actually follow. For a 
householder, it is not possible to avoid all these kinds of 
violence in their entirety, and therefore he is recommended 
to discharge his worldly responsibilities with the minimum 
injury to others. For giving more practical guidance in this 
matter, injury to others has been analysed, according to the 
mental attitude of the individual, into four kinds: (1) acci¬ 
dental, (2) occupational, (3) protective, and (4) intentional. 
The injury to small living beings, unavoidable in building a 
house, cooking meals, grinding flour, walking, bathing, and 
similar other activities of daily life, is violence of the first 
kind. When a soldier has to fight and strike his enemy, or 
when an agriculturist has to till the land and carry on other 
operations involving injury to living beings, the injury be¬ 
longs to the second kind. If a tiger attacks you and you 
have to shoot it down, or if you are confronted with a dacoit 
and have to protect your life and property by striking him 
in self-defence, the injury is of the third kind. And when 
you kill men, animals, or other lower creatures simply for 
the sake of killing, the injury belongs to the fourth kind. 
The householder is required to abstain fully from the fourth 
kind of injury, and he should take as much care and 
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caution against loss of life in the other forms as it is 
possible for him. This means the observance of the vow of 
ahifnsa. in a less rigorous form suitable for a householder, 
and hence it is called anuvrata {minor vow). Not that this 
will cause no karmic bondage, but it will be of a minor type, 
its intensity being proportionate to the intensity of the 
passion of the man committing it and to the grade of life 
injured. Piercing, binding, overloading, and starving ani¬ 
mals are all forms of hifnsa, and should be avoided. 

The same kind of concession, as is allowed to a house¬ 
holder in the observance of the vow of ahirtxsd, is enjoyed 
by him in the observance of the other four vows also, and 
for this reason, they are all called anuvraUxs . He should 
neither speak falsehood himself, nor induce others to do 
so, nor approve of any such attempt on the part of the 
others. Spreading false ideas, divulging the secrets of oth¬ 
ers, back-biting, forging documents, and breach of trust are 
all forms of untruth, and one must guard oneself against 
them. It would be theft if one takes away secretly or by force 
what does not belong to oneself. Appropriating to oneself 
what another man has forgotten or has dropped, or accept¬ 
ing what he knows to be stolen property, instructing an¬ 
other person in the methods of stealing, adulteration, and 
use of false weights and measures are all forms of theft and 
should be abstained from. A householder must keep him¬ 
self satisfied with his own wife, and should look upon all 
other women as his mothers, sisters, or daughters. He 
would be violating the vow of brahmacarya even if he talks 
obscenity. The fifth vow recommends that a householder 
should fix, beforehand, the limit of his maximum belong¬ 
ings, and should, in no case, exceed it. If he ever happens 
to earn more than that, he must spend it away in charities, 
the best and recognized forms of which are distribution of 
medicines, spread of knowledge by the distribution of relig¬ 
ious books and support of teachers, provision for saving 
the lives of people in danger, and feeding the hungry and 
the poor. 

From the aspirant’s spiritual point of view, the 
anu.vra.tas are meant to give him practice in self-denial, 
self-control, and renunciation. This purpose becomes more 
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pronounced in the next three vows called the gunavratas. 
He should lay down limits of distance in all the four 
directions beyond which he shall not travel in his life 
(dig-vrata); he should prescribe further limits of his move¬ 
ments for a specified period of time, according to the 
requirements in view (desa-vrata); and. lastly, he should set 
limits on his belongings and occupations for a particular 
period of time, and should eschew all evil meditations, 
carelessness about the storing and using of weapons, and 
misusing his influence by doing evil or persuading others 
to do so fanariha*dancia~urataj. 

The next four vows take him a step further. They are 
called stksauratas or instructive vows, because they initiate 
him directly in the ascetic practices. The first of the instruc¬ 
tive vows is contemplation (samayika). Retiring with as few 
encumbrances, such as clothes, as possible to a quiet place, 
be it a temple or a private dwelling or forest, where he is 
not likely to be disturbed, he should stand erect, or squat 
on the ground, or even recline if that be more convenient 
to him. He should then mentally renounce, for the time 
being,, every worldly possession, attachment, and aversion, 
and begin to meditate upon the nature of the Self, the cycle 
of existence which is full of misery, and the way to salva¬ 
tion. This may be done once, twice, or thrice a day, morn¬ 
ing, noon, and evening, according to convenience, the 
duration being gradually increased. This gives him mental 
strength and peace. Physical discipline Is then secured by 
the next two ‘vows, posadhopavasa and bhogopabhoga- 
parimancL On four days in a month, that is. once a week, 
he should observe complete fast, abstaining from all kinds 
of food and drink, and should pass his day in a temple 
reading scriptures or contemplating upon the Self. This is 
called posadhopavciscL For each day, he should fix his 
programme of food and comforts in a restrictive manner, 
both as regards quantity and quality, and should strictly 
adhere to the same. This is known as bhogopabhoga- 
parimancL The last of the instructive vows is atithi- 
safnvibhaga, according to which he should, each day, freed, 
out of what is cooked for himself, such righteous and holy 
persons as may turn up at his house at the proper time. 
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These five Qixuvratas, three gunavratas , and four 
siksavratas, in all twelve, constitute the chief vows of a 
householder, and a proper observance of them means right 
conduct (samyak-caritra). But right conduct has to be 
preceded by right faith (samyak-dorsemaj and right knowl¬ 
edge (sarnyak-jnana). A deep devotion to those who have 
attained perfection, or are on the way to it, as well as to 
their teachings, constitutes right faith. In order to keep this 
faith ever enkindled in his heart, a householder should 
perform the daily worship of the gods, scriptures, and 
teachers. The sages who become perfect in knowledge and 
are on the verge of their salvation, teaching humanity its 
duties, are the real gods deserving worship. Twenty-four 
such arhats or tirthahkaras, as they are called, are recog¬ 
nized. with Rsabhadeva as the first and Parsvanatha and 
Mahavlra or Vardhamana as the last two. Books embodying 
their teachings and ascetics following the rules of conduct 
laid down therein are the true worshipful scriptures and 
teachers. Right knowledge is the knowledge of the seven 
tattoos as propounded by the Tirthahkaras and explained 
above. Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct 
together constitute the way to salvation. 

For the convenience of practice, the whole course of 
right conduct of a householder is divided into eleven stages 
(pratima). Right faith, without falling into pride or supersti¬ 
tious beliefs and unholy worship, is the first state 
(darsanaj. Next comes the observance of the aforesaid 
twelve vows in a general way (vrata). At the third stage, he 
devotes himself specially to self-contemplation thrice a day 
(samayika). Carrying out the programme of the weekly fasts 
constitutes the fourth stage (posadhopavasa). At the fifth 
stage, special attention is paid to avoid loss of life by 
renouncing green vegetables (sacitta-tyagah Meals at night 
are completely given up at the sixth (ratribhqjana-tyaga}; 
strict celibacy is observed at the seventh (brahmacarya); 
household affairs and occupations are given up at the 
eighth (arambha-tyaga); claims to properties in his own 
name are reiiounced at the ninth (pcirigraha tyaga); giving 
consent or advice in worldly affairs is abandoned at the 
tenth (anumati-tyaga); and at the eleventh stage, he does 
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not even take food specially cooked for himself (uddista 
tyaga). At this stage, he is ripe for launching upon the much 
more arduous career of a monk. 

ETHICAL CODE FOR A MONK 

A monk completely abandons all worldly possessions 
and ceases to dwell under a roof. As aids in the observance 
of his vows, he can keep with him a jug for holding pure 
water, a bunch of peacock feathers for driving away insects 
from wherever he may have an occasion to sit, and some 
religious books for study. In addition to these, the 
Svetambara section of the Jains also allows some clothes 
to be worn by the monk, but the Digambara section pro¬ 
hibits this absolutely and regards the abandonment of all 
clothing as the sine qua non of the monastic Order. He 
disciplines his body and mind by practising twenty-two 
endurances (pafisaha.), namely, hunger, thirst, cold, heat, 
mosquito-bite, nudity, disgust, sex-feeling, movement, sit¬ 
ting, lying, anger, beating, begging, non-acquisition, dis¬ 
ease, straw-prick, dirt, honour, wisdom, ignorance, and 
lack of insight. 

The five vows of non-injury to living beings, truthful¬ 
ness, non-stealing, celibacy, and poverty are observed by 
him in their strictest form as mnhavratas, and not as 
anuvratas like the householders. He must under no circum¬ 
stances whatsoever injure any living being, in thought, 
word, or deed, not even to save his life. The other four vows 
are observed with similar strictness without the least con¬ 
cession. For this purpose, he observes certain forms of care¬ 
fulness (samiti). He must, for example, walk only by day taking 
care that he kills no being (irya-samili), and in his speech 
strictly avoid censure of others, self-praise, and talk about 
women, kings, thieves, or eatables. He should speak only 
beneficial words (bhasa-samitQ. He should be satisfied with 
whatever food is offered to him, but he should see that what 
he eats is free from all impurity (esana-samitQ. He must also 
be very careful in placing and taking up his things (odhna- 
niksepanasamiti) as well as in answering calls of nature and 
disposing of refuse (pratisthapanika or utsarga-samiti), so as 
to exclude the possibility of loss of life by these operations. 
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He must so train himself as not to be affected or moved 
by the objects of the senses. A beautiful or an ugly sight, 
a charming note or a jarring sound, a fragrant or foul smell, 
a flavoury or a tasteless dish, and a tender or a rough touch 
should arouse in him no feelings of joy or hatred, attraction 
or repulsion. He should devote himself to deep meditation, 
eulogistic recitations of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras and 
homage to them, confession of sins unwittingly committed 
and fresh determination to be more cautious and careful, 
and detachment of thought from the body. All these come 
under the twenty-eight fundamental qualities (Tnulaguna) of 
an ascetic, by cultivating which no fresh inflow of karmas 
takes place in his soul. The existing karmas may then be 
exhausted by allowing them no opportunity to bear fruit. 
This is done by means of various practices, the chief of 
which is meditation. Withdrawing his senses from all ob¬ 
jects, concentrating his mind on the Self, he should reflect 
upon the nature of reality as propounded under the seven 
tattvas, the qualities of the arhats and the siddhas, and the 
way to perfection. He should so absorb himself in these 
thoughts that hunger or thirst, cold or heat, praise or 
censure, and worship or blows may have no effect on him. 
Forgiveness to all creatures, complete absence of self-con¬ 
ceit, deceitfulness, or greed, perfect honesty, complete self- 
control, and chastity should characterize all his actions, 
utterances, and thoughts. He should be friendly towards 
all, pleased with the learned, compassionate and helpful to 
the suffering, and indifferent towards those who might be 
uncharitably inclined towards him. The one aim before an 
ascetic should be to perfect himself in self-control and 
knowledge and be a light to himself and others. 

There are fourteen stages of spiritual advancement 
(guna sthnnas). At the first stage, an aspirant is steeped in 
falsehood (mithyatva). If he is lacking in the right belief, he 
is at the second stage (sdsddana). There may be a mixture 
of rightness and falsehood in his mental attitude (misra). 
Right belief (samyag-darsana} constitutes the fourth stage. 
Partial moulding of conduct according to the right faith is 
the fifth stage (desa-virata). The ascetic begins activities at 
the sixth stage with some slackness in conduct and thought 
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(prajnatta.-vira.tci). This slackness is got rid of at the seventh 
stage (apramatta). The passions are controlled and extraor¬ 
dinary spiritual powers are developed at the eighth (apurva- 
karana). A special purity of the mind which allows no 
swerving is achieved at the ninth (anivrtti'karana). Very little 
of self-interest remains at the tenth (suksma-samparaya). 
All delusion subsides at the eleventh (upasanta-moha), and 
it ceases altogether at the twelfth (kslna-moha). At the 
thirteenth, he shines forth perfect in knowledge with all the 
disabling karmic influences destroyed: he is a sayogi- 
kevalin, an arhal, or a firthahJcara. At the fourteenth and 
last of the guna-sthanas, the mortal coils lose their hold; 
he is an ayogi-kevalin: and, lo, in a moment, he becomes a 
siddha, free from scuYisara for all times ! 
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T HROUGHOUT Vedlc Literature we find two parallel cur¬ 
rents of thought, opposed to each other, one enjoining 
animal sacrifice in the yqfnas (sacrifices), and the other 
condemning it, the former being represented by the 
Brahmanas of the Kuru-Paftcala country in the west, and 
the latter by the Ksatriyas of the eastern countries consist¬ 
ing of Kasl. Kosala, Videha, and Magadha. It is also note¬ 
worthy that in these areas the Ksatriyas were at the head 
of society, whereas in the Kuru-Pancala country, the 
Brahmanas were the leaders. And again, in the eastern 
countries. Instead of pure Sanskrit, Prakrits were prevalent, 
which were the canonical language of Jainism and Bud¬ 
dhism. Further, the Atma-vidya of the Upanlsads is found 
to be cultivated by the Ksatriyas of these eastern countries, 
as against the sacrificial religion and the adoration of the 
gods in the Kuru-Pancala country. As we find these features 
in Jainism, and in Buddhism which later arose in this very 
area, we may conclude that Jainism was prevalent in the 
eastern countries, and is as old as the Vedas. It is also held 
by the Jains that the Vedas, at least the portions that are 
now lost, advocated ahirhsa, and the cleavage arose be¬ 
tween the two schools when there was difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of the Vedas, as illustrated in the story 
of King Vasu found in Jaina literature as well as in the 
MahabharatcL 

THE PLACE OP JAINA DARSANAS AMONG 
THE INDIAN DARSANAS 

It is the usual practice of Hindu philosophers to classify 
darsanas (philosophies) into two groups—Vedlc and non- 
Vedic, otherwise known as astika darsanas and ncistika 
darsanas. Under the former heading, it is usual to include 
Sariikhya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaise^ika, Mlmaiiisa and 
Vedanta. Under the latter come the Jaina. Bauddha, and 
Carvaka. It is but a truism to say that the Jaina darsana 
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is outside the Vedic fold. But, on this score, it is misleading 
to call it a nnstika darsana (for the term ‘nastika* is also 
interpreted to mean those who do not believe in any higher 
reality than this sense-perceived world), which becomes 
still more misleading when translated Into English as ‘an 
atheistic school’. 

The term ‘atheism’ has a definite and well-recognized 
significance. It is associated with the Semitic conception of 
a Creator. One who does not accept such a Creator and His 
created activity is generally signified by the term ‘atheist*. 
But in the case of Indian darsanas, there is no such 
implication anywhere. In this respect they are at one with 
the Jains. The Sartikhya school openly rejects the creation 
theory and the doctrine of the Creator of the universe. The 
Yoga school, which has gained the name ‘Sesvara 
Sarhkhya’, i.e. Sarhkhya with an Isvara as contrasted with 
the ‘Nirlsvra Sartikhya’. of Kapila, is equally opposed to 
srstivada or the creation theory, and holds up Isvara merely 
as an ideal to be realized by man. Besides this function , 
Isvara in the Yoga system has no resemblance to Jahveh, 
the Creator in the Hebrew religion. In the case of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems, writers very often speak of an 
Isvara, with the attributes of srsti (creation) and safnhdra 
(dissolution), but the word ‘srsti’ here refers only to the 
building up of the cosmos out of ultimate and eternal 
elements, the atoms of the physical world and the JIvas of 
the living world. In the case of the Purva-MImarhsa, we do 
not find any Creator at all. The ultimate factor in evolution 
is recognized to be karma. Finally, in the Uttara- 
Mlmaihsa, otherwise known as the Vedanta, there Is no 
recognition of a creation theory at all. The concrete world is 
interpreted to be a manifestation of the ultimate Brahman. 

When we compare these darsanas with Jaina darsana, 
we cannot detect any fundamental difference among them. 
The Jaina darsana is opposed to Srstivada, but it speaks 
of a Paramatman or Sarvajna, the omniscient Being, who 
serves as an ideal to be aimed at by man. It resembles the 
Purva-Mlmaihsa in emphasizing the potency of karma as 
the basic principle of saitisara (relative world), but differs 
from it in maintaining the doctrine of Sarvajna. It resembles 
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Vedanta in holding that every individual Jlva is potentially 
a Paramatman. As the commentator Gunaratna of Hari- 
bhadra Surfs Saddarsana-sarnuccaya maintains, the only 
significance we can attach to the word ‘ctstika.’ is a belief in 
the reality of Atman, of sa/tisara (cycle of births and deaths), 
and of moksa (salvation) and the path to realize it (moksa- 
marga). According to this interpretation, the darsana that 
could be truly called nastika is the Carvaka, and partially 
that school of Buddhism which emphasizes Anatmavada 
(the doctrine that there is no Atman or Self), 

PANCA-PARAMESTHINS 

Thus, according to Jainism, there is no creation of the 
world, nor is there any Creator necessary to explain the 
nature of the world. After completely conquering all the 
karmas and destroying all the shackles of saiftsaric 
(worldly) consequences, the Self exists in its supreme purity 
as siddha-pararnesthtrL, endowed with the qualities of infi¬ 
nite perception, infinite Knowledge, infinite bliss, and infi¬ 
nite power. This paramesthin with infinite qualities is the 
conqueror of scutisara, is the jina, and he serves is the ideal 
to be aimed at by all persons who desire to escape from the 
cycle of births and deaths characteristic of safnsarcL 

Besides the siddha-paramesthin, Jainism recognizes the 
arhatparamesthin, who represents a lower stage in libera¬ 
tion than the siddha-paramesthin. Nevertheless, in some 
respects, the stage of arhat should be considered important 
from the human point of view, because it is in this stage of 
Arhathood that the arhat or tirthahkara reveals, for the 
benefit of the world, the path to salvation and all the various 
Agamas or scriptures describing such a path. 

According to Jaina tradition, the scriptures embodying 
the knowledge of the ultimate Reality are periodically re¬ 
vealed for the benefit of mankind by the tirthahkaras or the 
arhats, whose status corresponds to that of the founders of 
various other religions, or to the conception of the avatdras 
Bom with the privilege of becoming the lord of religion, 
through the adoption of yoga practice or tapas, after de¬ 
stroying the most powerful of karmic bondages, the 
tirthahkara attains omniscience in this world. He becomes 
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entirely free from the wants and desires characteristic of 
the flesh. Establishing his own Self in its purity, uncon- 
tamiriated by the defects of the body which still clings to 
him, filled with universal love and mercy for all living 
beings, worshipped by the lords of the three worlds, the 
tUrthahkara spends some time in the world with the object 
of propounding the dharma for the benefit of the JIvas that 
axe still entangled in safrisara, After achieving his own 
object in life by the realization of his true Selfhood, and 
thus becoming endowed with knowledge, power, and bliss 
of infinite magnitude, the arhaf or fErthafikara-paramesthin 
wanders over the country propounding the dharma and 
defining the path of salvation, so that others may also have 
the benefit of liberation from scuhsara. 

There is the traditional belief that, for his convenience, 
Indra constructs an elaborate moving audience hall which 
serves both as a vehicle carrying the fi rthankara from place 
to place and for accommodating the devout bhaktas (follow¬ 
ers) eager to listen to the truth propounded by him. This 
is known as the samaijasarana mandapa^ Whenever this 
mandapa appears In any particular locality carrying the 
CLrthnixkara, there is a reign of universal peace and har¬ 
mony. Even animals naturally antagonistic to one another 
exhibit a tendency towards peace and goodwill to one 
another. The tirthahkara, who is omniscient (sarvajha) and 
is immersed in infinite bliss, is worshipped with one thou¬ 
sand and eight names, such as Sarvesvara, Sarvahita, 
Mahadeva, Maha-Visnu, Arhadeva. etc. 

Such Srthahkaras appear in the world in different 
cosmic periods which, according to Jaina philosophy, con¬ 
sist of an age of evolution and growth, followed by an age 
of dissolution and decay. The former is called utsarpinl and 
the latter avasarpmi, the two constituting the complete 
cosmic cycle of time. Each of these periods is subdivided 
into six parts, and the present world-period represents the 
period of decay or auasarpini, of which the current division 
is the fifth time-period called pancama-kdla. In the period 
immediately prior to this, the fourth period of avctsarpinl. 
appeared all the twenty-four drthahkaras of the modern 
world-period. These are Rsabha or Vrsabha or Adi, Ajfta, 
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Sambhava. Abhlnandana, Sumati, Padmaprabha, 
Suparsva, Candraprabha. Suvidhi or Puspadanta, Sltala, 
Sreyarhsa or Sreyan, Vasupujya, Vimala, Ananta (Jit), 
Dharma, Santl, Kunthu, Ara. Mail!, Suvrata or Munisu- 
vrata, Nami, Nemi or Artstanemi, Parsva, and Vardhamana 
Mahavira. With Mahavfra ends the line of the Orthahkaras 
as also the fourth period of avasarpinl, 

A flrthahkara Is associated with five kinds of festivals 
known as the panca- kalyanas , In which the devas take 
part. The pahca-kalycmas are: (1) svargavatarana, the de¬ 
scent of a deva to become a Qrthahkara; (2) man- 
dardbhiseka (or janmabhiseka), rejoicing at the birth of the 
firthanicara by performing an abhtseka (ablution) at the 
summit of Mandaragiri; (3) diksa, when the drthahkara 
renounces the kingdom and worldly pleasures in order to 
become a yogin; (4) kevatotpatti, which represents the ap¬ 
pearance of omniscient knowledge as the result of tapas 
and the destruction of karmas; and (5) parinirvana, repre¬ 
senting the complete destruction of all karmas and the 
attainment of salvation or the realization of paramatma- 
svariipa. 

Besides these two types of parames thins, sidtfha and 
drthahkara. Jainism recognizes three other kinds who also 
deserve reverence and worship from the devotees. These are 
the acarya-paramestin, upadhya- paramesthin and sadhu. 
paramespxiTL They do not represent the stage of complete 
liberation from sa/hsara, but nevertheless represent impor¬ 
tant stages towards that goal. The dcarya-paramesthins 
must be free from attachment to external things; must 
show general sympathy and love to all living beings; must 
be actuated by ‘the three jewels' (ratnatraya), l.c. right 
belief, right knowledge, and right conduct; must be entirely 
free from the baser emotions, such as anger and ambition; 
must Illustrate by their conduct the significance of the five 
great vratas (vows); must be able to exercise the authority 
of initiating into the jina-dharma. all those that seek to be 
admitted; must possess undoubted knowledge as to the 
nature of Reality; must not be actuated by the desire for 
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self-aggrandizement or self-praise; and must whole-heart¬ 
edly devote themselves to the propagation of dharma. 

Next in rank to the acarya paramesthin comes the 
upadhyaya-paramesthin , who has no authority to initiate 
people into the jina-dharma or to organize the Jaina sahgha 
(organization). His whole function is to popularize the jina- 
dharma, in order to help the souls entangled in safnsara 
to reach perfection. He educates and instructs the people. 

Next in order are sadhu-paramesthins, the great souls 
who do not have any definite function, either of authority 
or of instruction, but still illustrate through their conduct 
the path to salvation, so that others, following their exam¬ 
ple, may accept the dharma and adopt the path of self-dis¬ 
cipline and self-realization. 

These five constitute the panca-paramesthins —the five 
kinds of persons worshipped by the Jains as representing 
the ideal in life at the different stages of realization. 


THE AGAMAS OR SCRIPTURES 

The Agamas or the scriptures of the Jains are revealed 
by the Sarvajna, or the omniscient Being. The Jaina scrip¬ 
tures should not be in conflict with the well-known 
pramdnas, the criteria of correct knowledge. They must be 
capable of leading men towards higher goals, to sixxrga and 
moksa, must give correct information as to the nature of 
reality, and must describe the four purusarthas (ends of 
human life): dharma (religious merit), artha (wealth), kama 
(enjoyment), and moksa. The Agamas with such charac¬ 
teristics, revealed by the Sarvajna. have been handed down 
from generation to generation by a succession of teachers 
called ganadharas, beginning with Sudharman, the chief 
disciple of the TIrthahkara Vardharnana Mahavlra. They are 
known by the following appellations: the Siddhanta, 
Paramagama, Krtanta, Veda, Sruti, Sastra, etc. 
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The Agamas 1 are grouped under three classes: Ahga, 
Purva, and Praklrna. The first group, i.e. Ahga, consists of 
twelve subclasses: Acara, Sutrakrta. Sthcma, Sa.mava.yci, 
Vyakhya-prajnapti or Bhagavad, Jnatrdharmakatha, 
Upasaka-dasaka. Antakrd-dasaka, A n uttaraupapatika- 
dasaka, Prasna.-vydkara.na, Vipaka-Sutra, and Drstivdda. 2 

The second group, i.e. Purva, consists of fourteen sub¬ 
classes: Utpada, Agrayaniya, Virya-pravada, Asti-nasti- 
pravada, Jnana-prauada, Satya-pravcida, Atma-pravada, 
Karma-pravada, Pratyakhydna, Vidydnuvada, Kalyana, 
Pranavaya, Kriya-visala, and Loka-bindu-sara. 

The third group, i.e. Praklrna, consists of sixteen sub- 

1. In the matter of the religious scriptures, there is some difference of 
opinion between the two sects of the Jains—the Digambaras and 
Svetambaras. About the time of the Maurya emperor Candragupta, 
on account of a terrible famine in North India, a large body of Jaina 
ascetics under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, with his royal disciple 
Candragupta, who renounced his kingdom and joined the party, 
migrated to the South for the purpose of obtaining support and 
sustenance during the period of the famine. But a large section of 
the Jaina ascetics stayed behind in North India. When the body of 
ascetics who migrated to the South returned home to the North, after 
the famine conditions had been over, they found that their brethren 
who stayed at home had changed their habits very much. On account 
of this change of habits, there arose a cleavage between the two, 
which is supposed to be the origin of a schism within the community 
resulting in the two sections—the Svetambaras and the Digam¬ 
baras—, the former school associated with those that stayed at home 
and the latter championed by those who migrated towards the South. 
The books preserved by the northern group were not accepted as 
authoritative by the Digambaras, who maintained that the original 
texts revealed by the H rthahkara-paramestjhm and preserved by the 
succession of teachers were lost completely, and what the 
Svetambaras claimed as the authoritative texts were spurious substi¬ 
tutes for the lost originals. This controversy still persists between 
these two groups. Of course, this contention of the Digambaras is 
not accepted by the Svetambaras, who claim that their texts are quite 
valid, inasmuch as they represent the originals. 

2. About the time of the Conference at Pataliputra, after the twelve 
years’ famine, Drstivada was lost, and the Svetambaras therefore 
recognized only eleven. But the Digambara tradition which is fol¬ 
lowed in South India recognizes all the twelve. 
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divisions: SamayiJca, Caturuirt'i&att-staixi. Vandana, Pratt 
kramana, Vatnayika, Krttkarma, DaSa-vaikcdika, Anut- 
taradhyayana, Kalpya uyavahara, KalpyaAralpya, 
Mahakaipya, PwidcuikcL, Mahdpurtdaiika, Padma, 
Mah&padrna, and CinyaOttfkd.* 

Besides the foregoing classification of Agamas, there is 
another classification. According to this, the Agamas are of 
four kinds: Prathamanuyoga, Carananuyoga, Karananu- 
yoga, and Dravyanuyoga. Prathamdnuyoga contains the 
biographies of the flrthahkaras, die emperors, and other 
great historical personages relating to India. Such a life- 
history of the great personages is represented by the 
MahapwcmcL Carananuyoga deals with the course of con¬ 
duct prescribed for the householder as well as the homeless 
ascetic. Karandnuyoga treats of the cosmos and the con¬ 
stituent elements which build up the cosmos. The fourth, 
Dravyanuyoga, is a metaphysical treatise describing the 
nature of life, matter, and other primary categories of 
reality. 


I. JAINA METAPHYSICS 

Metaphysics forms an important portion of Jaina sacred 
literature. The reality, according to Jaina philosophy, is 
uncreated and eternal. According to the Tattvarthddhi- 
gama-Siitra, ‘Utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya-laksancuti sat' —real¬ 
ity is that which is characterized by origination, decay, and 
permanence, i.e. appearance and disappearance in the 
midst of permanence. The only parallel to this in western 
thought is the Hegelian doctrine of the dialectical nature of 
reality—the thesis and antithesis reconciled and held to¬ 
gether by synthesis. 

Every real object embodies in itself an affirmative and 
a negative aspect synthesized and held together by its own 
complex nature, quite analogous to the biological principle 
of metabolism comprehending and reconciling in Itself the 
two opposite processes of katabollsm and anabolism. It 
maintains its identity and permanence only through the 
continued process of change consisting of origin and de- 

* For a different account and classification of the canonical works, see 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII. p. 467 (Jainism)—Ed 
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cay—identity and permanence in the midst of variety and 
change. 

Such ultimate reals are five in number: Jiva, pudgala, 
dharma. adharma. and dkdsa. These are primary constitu¬ 
ent elements of the cosmos, and are technically called 
pahcdstikdya, the five astikayas. Asti implies existence, and 
kaya, volume. Astikaya therefore means a category which 
is capable of having spatial relations. Here spatial relation 
should be differentiated from volume associated with mat¬ 
ter. Materiality or corporeality is a property which is pecu¬ 
liar to pudgala or matter. Pudgala alone is murta {corpo¬ 
real), the others are amurta (non-corporeal), though they 
are astikayas having spatial relations. Of these, the first, 
jtua asftkdya, relates to Jlvas or Atmans or souls. It is the 
only cetana (conscious) category, the other four being 
acetanas. This cetana entity, Jiva, is entirely different from 
pudgala or matter, which represents the inorganic world. If 
kala (time) is added to these five astikayas, then we have 
the six dravyas (substances) of Jaina metaphysics. The 
time category is different in nature from the five astikayas. 
Whereas the astikayas are capable of being simultaneously 
associated with multiple spatial points or pradesas, time 
can have only unilateral relation of moments, and hence 
cannot have simultaneous relations to a group of multiple 
points. 


DRAVYA AND GUN AS 
* 

Dravya is that which manifests itself through its own 
gunas and parydyas —qualities and modifications. The 
usual illustration given Is gold with its qualities of yel¬ 
lowness. brilliance, malleability, etc. Its parydyas or modi¬ 
fications are the various ornaments that can be made of it. 
One ornament may be destroyed and out of the gold 
another ornament may be made. The disappearance of one 
parydya or mode and the appearance of another, while the 
substance remains permanent and constant, are the char¬ 
acteristics of every dravya. Vtpada and vyaya, appearance 
and disappearance, always refer to the changing modifica¬ 
tions, while permanence always refers to the underlying 
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substance. From the aspect of paryaya. a thing is subject 
to birth and decay. From the aspect of dravya, it is perma¬ 
nent. Therefore permanence and change refer to two differ¬ 
ent aspects—change from the aspect of modifications, and 
permanence from the aspect of the underlying substance. 

Jaina metaphysics does not recognize gunas without 
dravyas nor dravyas without gunas. Qualities without a 
substratum and a substratum without qualities are both 
empty abstractions and hence unreal. The qualities consti¬ 
tute the expression of the substance, and the qualities of 
one cannot be transformed into the qualities of another. 
Thus substance and qualities are identical, inasmuch as 
the latter exhibit the nature of the former. In spite of this 
identity between dravya and guna, they are distinct from 
each other. If there is no fundamental difference between 
substance and quality, drauya and guna, there will be no 
means of apprehending the nature of dravya, except 
through its manifestation. Hence the two must be kept 
separate in thought, though they cannot be separated in 
reality. Dravya and gurta, substance and quality, may be 
said to be different from each other from one point of view 
and yet identical from another point of view. It is both 
bheda and abheda, different and yet identical. This bheda- 
abheda point of view is again peculiar to Jaina metaphys¬ 
ics. 

In this respect, it is fundamentally distinct from the 
VaiSesika point of view, which holds that dravya is a 
distinct padartha from gurta, and the two are brought 
together by a third principle called santavaya. Jtva is a 
distinct dravya, and knowledge, feeling, and conation, as 
properties of Jiva. exist independently of it, but the two are 
brought together by the intervention of samavdya. Jaina 
metaphysics completely rejects this view. Jfiana and other 
properties of the Jiva or sou! are inseparable from its 
nature, and hence the presence of properties in the Jiva is 
not the result of a combination effected by a third principle, 
if knowledge, feeling, and conation, the properties of the 
soul, were considered to be existing independently of it, 
then the soul without these properties would cease to be a 
conscious principle, a cetana dravya (conscious entity), and 
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hence would be indistinguishable from the acetana dravya 
(matter). The distinction between cetana and acetana 
among the reals will cease to have any meaning; similarly, 
properties such as jndna and sukha or dutikha (pleasure 
or pain), since they do not have any relation to a cetana 
dravya, will cease to be the properties of the cetana entity, 
and their association with the dravya , effected by a third 
principle, may be with matter, an acetana dravya, and not 
necessarily with a diva. Thus the absolute independence of 
guna and punin, quality and substratum, is rejected by 
Jaina metaphysics as an impossible doctrine. The Jiva. 
which is by nature a conscious or cetana principle, is 
fundamentally different from material substance: and yet 
in concrete life it is intimately in association with a body. 


JIVA OR CETANA DRAVYA 

The description of Jiva dravya as a cetana entity is 
similar to the description of Atman in the Upanisadic 
literature. Since its nature is cetana, or citsvarupa, it has 
the essential characteristics of perception and knowledge. 
In itself, it is incapable of being measured by material units 
or space units. In the concrete world, it is always found 
associated with a body as an organized being, and has all 
the characteristics of a living being associated with a body 
and other sense-organs. 

The Jiva as an active agent figures as the operative 
cause of its own karmas and in turn enjoys the fruits of 
such karmas. Hence it is a knower (jnatr), an actor (kartr), 
and an enjoyer fbhoktrj. It has knowledge of objects; it acts 
either to possess them or to avoid them; and, as a result 
of its action, is able to enjoy the fruits thereof. Thus it is 
endowed with the triple nature of consciousness—conation, 
cognition, and affection or emotion. In this respect, the 
Jaina conception of JIvatman is wholly different from the 
other views. For example, the Samkhya conception of 
Purusa makes it the knower and the enjoyer, but not the 
actor. Jaina metaphysics makes the Atman active in itself, 
and what it enjoys as bhoktr is merely the fruit of its own 
action which it performs as fcartr. 
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CLASSES OF JTVAS 

Throughout the living kingdom, in the botanical and 
zoological world, life is found in association with matter. 
The association of Jiva with body, its sartra, is an important 
characteristic of the concrete living world. Jiva in associa¬ 
tion with its body is quite different from Jiva in its pure 
state. The latter is called the pure Atman and the former 
saiYisafi jiva. This saSnsan jiva, in association with its 
appropriate body, is said to be of different grades of exist¬ 
ence. JIvas, in the biological kingdom, are classified accord¬ 
ing to their development. Jaina philosophy divides the Jivas 
in the world according to the principle of the development 
of the sense-organs. The lowest class of Jivas consists of 
ekendriyajivas, or Jivas having only one sense-organ. Next 
higher to this are dvindriya Jiuas, or Jivas having two 
sense-organs. Then higher above, we have Jivas with three 
indriyas. Then there are Jivas with four indriycLs, then 
pancendriya jivas or Jivas with five sense-organs, and 
lastly, samanaska, i.e., pancendriya jivas with manas 
(mind). The first class refers to the vegetable kingdom which 
is considered to be a part of the living world. Trees and 
plants have all the properties of living organisms, such as 
assimilation, growth and decay, and reproduction. They are 
endowed with only one sense-organ—the awareness of 
touch. In addition to the recognition of the botanical world 
as a part of the biological world, the Jaina philosophy 
speaks of suksma ekendriya jivas, minute and microscopic 
organisms endowed with only one sense—the sense of 
touch. These generally exist in other bodies, and also in 
earth, water, air, and light, on account of which such Jivas 
are called prthvi-kdyika, apkdyika, vdyu-kaytka, and tejas- 
kayika. This doctrine of sOJcsma ekendriya jivas, with their 
respective places of existence, is entirely misunderstood by 
some scholars, who go to the extent of attributing to Jaina 
philosophy a primitive doctrine of animism that earth, 
water, air, etc. have their own souls. 

Worms represent the second class of organisms with 
two senses—touch and taste. Ants represent the third class 
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with touch, taste, and smeli. Bees represent the fourth 
class with sight in addition to the three. Higher animals 
represent the fifth class having in addition the sense of 
hearing. Of course, man represents the highest of these 
classes, having mind in addition to the five senses. 

SAMSARA AND moksa 

Again, JIvas are of four main groups according to the 
four gatis (states of existence): devas or divine beings, naras 
or human beings, ndrafcas or denizens of hell, and tiryaks 
or the lower animals and the plant world. These four beings 
constitute sa&isara. which is the result of karmic bondage, 
according to which a particular Jlva will be born in any one 
of the gatis. Moksa or salvation consists in escaping from 
the samsaric cycle of births and deaths in any one of these 
four gatis and reaching that safe haven where there is no 
birth and death. The Jlva that reaches this stage beyond 
safnsdra attains the goal and realizes the Truth. It is pure 
Jlva or Atman, otherwise known as siddhajiva. As long as 
a Jiva is in safnsdra, it is bound by karmic shackles which 
lead to the building up of a body for it, and the purity of 
its nature and strength of knowledge have no chance of 
complete manifestation. Its knowledge is limited, and na¬ 
ture deformed, according as it is bound by various karmas. 
Since there is no scope for its pure nature to manifest itself, 
it mainly depends upon the sense-organs as to instruction 
and acquiring knowledge, and its life is mainly determined 
by its environment consisting of objects presented to the 
senses. Naturally, it is attracted by the pleasures derived 
from the sense objects and repulsed by contrary feelings. 
Till the proper time comes, when it is able to realize its 
heritage of nobility and purity, it remains immersed in these 
sense pleasures which only make it move from one birth to 
another, from one gati to another, in an unending series of 
births and deaths. 

AJTVA OR ACETANA DRAVYAS 

The dravyas which belong to the non-living class, the 
afiua dravyas, are: pudgaia, dhnrma, adharma, okasa, and 
icdla—matter, the principle of motion, the principle of rest, 
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space, and time. All these are acetana (insentient) drauyas. 
Pudgala or matter is murta dravya, the corporeal category 
which can be perceived by the senses. It is associated with 
sense properties such as colour, taste, and smell. These 
consist of ultimate entities called atoms of paramdniis. By 
the combination of these atoms, aggregates are formed 
which are called sfcondha. Thus the term ‘sfcandha' in 
Jaina metaphysics means quite a different thing from the 
Buddhistic skandha. These aggregates may range from the 
smallest molecule of two atoms to the most important and 
biggest aggregate or mahaskandho, represented by the 
whole physical universe. Thus the constitution of the physi¬ 
cal universe is entirely dependent upon the ultimate con¬ 
stituent elements, the paramdnus. The panca-bhiitas (five 
elements) of the other systems are but examples of these 
aggregates of atoms. The paramanu. or the ultimate atom 
cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, so also the 
minute aggregates or the skandhas. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Jaina metaphysics is the 
doctrine of karmic matter, karma-prayoga pudgala —subtle 
material aggregates which form the basis for the building 
up of the’subtle body (karmana safira) which is associated 
with every Jlva till the time of its liberation or moksa. The 
gross organic body, which is born of the parents, nourished 
by food, and subject to disease, decay, and death, is known 
as audarika sarira—the body which is given birth to and is 
cast away by the Jlva associated with it at the time of death. 
But the Jlva cannot so cast away the karmana safira during 
its existence in samsdra. It is inevitably associated with 
every sarhsciri jlua throughout its career in the cycle of 
births and deaths. In fact, it is this karmic body that is 
responsible for the samsaric changes of Atman which is in 
itself a pure eetana dravya. Its intrinsic purity is thus lost 
or diminished, because of its association with this karmic 
body built up by the psychic activities of the soul itself. 
Conscious activities such as desires and emotions, accor¬ 
ding as they are healthy or unhealthy, act as causal 
conditions for the building up of the karmic body which 
then becomes the vehicle for good or evil, and in its turn 
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affects the nature of the psychic experience. Thus the 
interdcpen-dence between JIva and the karmic body, acting 
as cause and effect, each in its turn, continues to keep up 
ihe show of the sartisaric drama. But this should not be 
interpreted as fatalism, because the JIva has in its unfa¬ 
thomable being a mighty potency transcending the limita¬ 
tions imposed upon it by its association with its karmic 
body. Each person has the power and possibility of becom¬ 
ing an architect of his own destiny. 

JIva and pudgala, soul and matter, thus constitute the 
main dravyas. All activities in the world are ultimately 
traceable to these two entities. Hence they are called active 
principles, sakriya-dravyas—dravyas which are capable of 
acting. The other dravyas — dharrna, adharrrua, akasa, and 
kdia are called niskriya-dravyas—dravyas without intrinsic 
activities. Of these, akasa refers to space. Its only function 
is to accommodate the other dravyas. Space, according to 
Jaina .metaphysics, is infinite in extent. That portion of 
akaSa which accommodates the concrete world with its 
s artisan fivas and pudgala is called loka-akasa —space 
accommodating the world. The space beyond, where there 
is neither matter nor soul, is called aloka-akaSa —the space 
beyond the world. Thus the physical universe is supposed 
to have a definite structure, within which are accommo¬ 
dated all the Jivas and all the pudgala skandhas and 
pararndnus. Dharrna and adharma, the principle of motion 
and the principle of rest, are two categories peculiar to 
Jaina metaphysics, and not found in any other Indian 
system. The two pervade the whole of loka akasa. They do 
not extend beyond it. Subtle and imperceptible in them¬ 
selves, they are endowed with important properties of serv¬ 
ing as conditions for motion or rest. Movement in the world 
is associated with either a JIva or pudgala, these being 
sakriya dravyas. But while life and matter are both capable 
of moving of their own accord determined by appropriate 
operative causal conditions, their movement is dependent 
upon the presence of the non-operative principle called 
dharrna. Remaining in itself non-operative, this dharrna 
dravya serves as a condition for making movement possi¬ 
ble; and the illustration generally given is the presence of 
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water for the movement of fish. When a fish swims, the 
movement is due to an operative cause present in itself. 
Nevertheless, swimming would be impossible without the 
presence of water. 

Similarly, when a moving object, living or non-living, 
comes to rest, it is necessary to have the presence of an 
opposite principle. Such a principle, determining rest, is 
adharma dravya. This also is a non-operative condition of 
rest. A moving object coming to rest is the result of an 
operative condition present in itself. A bird must cease to 
beat its wings so that its flight may come to a stop. But the 
stopping of activity requires a further condition. A bird 
ceasing to fly must perch on the branch of a tree or on the 
ground. Just as the branch of a tree or the ground serves 
as a non-operative condition of rest, the presence of the 
adharma principle serves as a condition for the moving 
objects to come to rest. 

Without these two principles of dharma and adharma, 
there would be no definite structure of the world. The 
cosmos would disintegrate into primordial atoms, which 
might spread throughout the whole of infinite space. There 
would be no distinction between loka and aloka; the world 
and the beyond. There would be no permanent constitution 
of the world. Without constancy in the structure of the 
world, there would be nothing left but chaos. Hence what 
sustains the world as world, and what prevents the disin¬ 
tegration of the world into a chaos, is the presence of these 
two principles. 

The last dravya is kala or time. In Jaina metaphysics, 
time is a necessary category of existence. The whole world 
consisting of matter and soul is in a process of change, 
either evolution or involution. Changes involving growth 
and decay constitute the very nature of the concrete world. 
The process of change without time would be unintelligible 
and must be dismissed as illusory. Since the concrete world 
cannot be dismissed as illusory, the category of time must 
be postulated as a necessary condition of change. Kala 
dravya consists of moments or kala paramdnus which 
constitute a time series having only the relation of before 
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and after. There can be no simultaneous moments in the 
time series. The vyavaharika. or conventional time is the 
time which we use in our social life, the durations being 
measured by the movements of the sun and moon. This is 
of different durations, according to different measures, and 
ranges from the shortest nimisa to the longest yugci. 

KARMIC BODY 

We have noticed already that throughout its samsaric 
life the Jiva is associated with a karmic body, which forms 
the nucleus around which the grosser bodies are built up. 
According to this conception, the building up of the karmic 
body forms the foundation for life in satftsara and the 
disintegration of the karmic body constitutes the final 
liberation of the Jiva. The process of building up of the 
karmic body and the plan of breaking it up are important 
aspects of metaphysical truth. Jiva and qjiva, the primary 
entities, are brought together to build up the body appro¬ 
priate to each Jiva in the following process: Asraua, which 
means 'flowing in’, of karmic molecules that are attracted 
by a Jiva, according to its characteristic psychic experience, 
is the main basis of the building up of the karmic body, 
which, like the cocoon of a silkworm, surrounds the Jiva 
and acts as an impediment against the. free manifestation 
of its intrinsic qualities. Asraua leads to the next stage 
bandha when the karmic matter gets settled, or fixed up, 
in the karmic body. This karma-bondage is of various 
intensity and duration. So long as the Jiva is not alive to 
its own intrinsic properties, and so long as it identifies itself 
with objects alien to itself, the building up of the karmic 
cocoon goes on interminably But when the Jiva realizes its 
nature as distinct from the material world, it endeavours 
to extricate itself from the trammels of sarhsara, the root 
cause of which is the karmic body. 

The first step in extricating oneself from the shackles is 
called sarhuara, putting a stop to the inflow of karmic 
matter. This is done by developing an appropriate mental 
attitude characterized by freedom from the attractions of 
sense objects and concentration upon one’s own nature. In 
other words, yogic meditation or tapas is the necessary 
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condition for preventing the flowing in of fresh karmic 
matter. When U.is is achieved, die yogin turns his attention 
to the karmic deposits already present in his karmic body. 
By concentrated attention ?.nd endeavour to realize one’s 
own true nature through :a/ as, the bondage of already 
deposited karmic matter is icosene i and finally shaken off. 
This process by which the karmic body gradually gets 
disintegrated by the attack on its intensity and duration is 
technically called nirjarcL When the asrava of new karmic 
matter is shut out by saihoara, and the old karmic matter, 
already present, crumbles and disintegrates through nir- 
jara, the karmic body gradually gets attenuated and finally 
disappears. Side by side, the intrinsic qualities of the 
Atman get expressed more and more, till it shines in full 
luminosity, in infinite greatness and infinite glory, which 
state represents final liberation or mokscL Then the sartisaric 
Jiva, by the process of destroying all the karmas, becomes 
Paramatman, the pure soul with infinite knowledge, power, 
and bliss. These stages represent critical periods in the 
life-history of the soul. 

DIFFERENT CLASSIFICATIONS OF CATEGORIES 

Technically, asrava, bandha, samvara, niijara, and 
moksa, together with the primary entities, Jiva. and cyiva, 
constitute the seven tattuas (principles). If we add the two 
mental attainments, punya and papa (virtue and vice), to 
these, we get the nine padarthas (categories). Thus we have 
in Jaina metaphysics the five astikayas, the six dravyas, 
the seven tattuas, and the nine padarthas, classified from 
different standpoints. 

n. JAINA LOGIC AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

We have already seen that, in Jaina metaphysics, jhana 
is an intrinsic property of the Jiva, and that it gets clouded 
in the state of samsara by the karmic body. As such the 
process of knowing must be interpreted to be the process 
of the manifestation of the intrinsic nature of the Jiva. Jhana 
or knowledge is of five different kinds according to the 
stages of the spiritual development of the soul, viz. mati, 
snita, avadhi, manah-paryaya, and kevala. Mati jhana re- 
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fers to the ordinary process of sense experience, which is 
generally conditioned by perception through the sense- 
organs and the inferential knowledge based thereon. Sruta 
jnana is the knowledge revealed by the scripture, the 
scripture itself being revealed to the world by the Sarvajria. 
Avadhi jndna corresponds to what is known as clairvo¬ 
yance. It is a kind of extra-sensory perception, not ordinar¬ 
ily available to all persons, though it is latent in everyone. 
Through the instrument of extra-sensory perception, one 
may actually see events taking place in a distant land or at 
a distant time. Manah-parydya. jfiana refers to the knowl¬ 
edge of thoughts in other minds. It has direct access to the 
mind of other persons, and this capacity arises only as a 
result of yoga or tapas. Kevalajfiana refers to the infinite 
knowledge which the soul attains as the result of complete 
liberation or moksa. These are the five kinds of Jndna which 
constitute the pramdnas (instruments of knowledge). Of 
these, the first two are described as panoksa jndna—knowl¬ 
edge derived through an intervening medium. The other 
three are called pratyksa jndna—knowledge derived 
through direct perception by the soul without any inter¬ 
vening medium. 

It is the function of these pramdnas to reveal the nature 
of objects in reality. The external world revealed through 
these pramdnas consists of real objects, and hence should 
not be dismissed as illusory. In this respect, the Jaina 
theory of knowledge rejects the theory of Maya of Advaitism, 
as well as the Buddhistic doctrine of illusoriness of the 
objective world. The function of jndna is merely to reveal, 
on the one hand, the objective reality which is already 
existing, and also to reveal itself, on the other hand. 
Knowledge therefore is like a lamp, which, on account of 
its luminosity, reveals other objects as well as itself. The 
external objects so known are independent, inasmuch as 
they exist by themselves, and yet are related to knowledge 
as they are revealed by it. Similarly, the soul is both the 
subject and the object of knowledge in one. Inner experi¬ 
ence reveals this nature of the soul, which is a cetana 
(conscious) entity. 

The logical doctrine of Jaina philosophy forms the most 
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important aspect of that school. The fundamental principle 
of this logical doctrine implies the possibility of a positive 
and negative predication about the same thing. This doc¬ 
trine is generally referred to as asii-nasti, is and is not. 
According to Jaina logic, affirmative predication about a 
thing depends upon four conditions— suadravya, suak:- 
setra, svakala, and suabftdoa, i.e. its own substance, its 
own locality, its own time or duration, and its own nature 
or modification. Correspondingly, the negative predication 
about the same thing is conditioned by the four things of 
an opposite nature— paradravya, paraksetra, parakala, and 
parabhaua, i.e. other substance, other locality, other time, 
and other nature. This ornament is made of gold, and it is 
not made of any other metal—are two obvious predications 
about the same gold ornament, the affirmation (asti) from 
the point of view of itself (svadravyci) and the negation (nasti) 
from the point of view of other substances (paradravya). 
Similarly, it may be said, Socrates was born in Athens, and 
he was not born in Rome—affirmative predication from 
svaksetra and negative predication from paraksetra point 
of view, both referring to the same individual. Likewise, we 
may affirm the historical period of an individual when we 
refer to his proper time in history (svakala), and deny his 
relationship to any other period of time (parakala). Ten¬ 
nyson lived in the Victorian age, and he did not live in 
Elizabethan period, in the same way, the last condition. 
bhava or mode may be explained. Charles I died on the 
scaffold, and he did not die in his bed. 

From these examples, it is quite obvious that both 
affirmative and negative predications are possible about the 
same thing from different points of view. From the same 
point of view, certainly it would be absurd to talk of 
affirmation and negation. The affirmative predication is 
conditioned by one aspect and the negative predication is 
conditioned by another. It is this difference of aspect that 
makes the asti-nasti doctrine quite reasonable and enables 
us to have an affirmative and negative predication about 
the* same object of reality. It may be urged that both asti 
and nasti, affirmation and negation, being applicable to the 
same thing, the doctrine has to apply even to non-existent 
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things such as the sky flower and rabbit’s horns, and that 
they too exist in some way, since what can accommodate 
the negative predication that it is not must also accommo¬ 
date the positive predication that it is. The reply is that the 
asfi-ndstx doctrine is applicable only to existing reals. It is 
only in the case of an existing reality that one can talk of 
soadrauya and paradravyct, svaksetra and paraksetra, etc. 
But in the case of a non-existing thing, one cannot apply 
these different points of view, and hence the doctrine is not 
applicable to absolute nonentides, but only to the reals. 

Based upon this principle is the doctrine of saptabhahgi, 
the seven modes of predication. In order to speak of some¬ 
thing in relation to its own substance or locality, time or 
mode, affirmation or ash is needed, while in relation to 
another substance or locality, time or mode, negation or 
nasti is to be used. If both the aspects are to be spoken of, 
then both asti and nasti are to be used, but one after 
another. Again, if both the aspects, affirmative and nega¬ 
tive, in the same predication, are to be expressed, it 
becomes inexpressible by language—it is auafctauya- These 
are the four initial modes of predication in the group of 
saptabhahgi. By attaching the fourth term ‘avaktavya' to 
each of the first three, we arrive at the seven modes of 
predication: asty nasti, asti nasti, avaktavya. asti-avak - 
tavya. nasti-avaktavya, and asti-nasti-avaktavya. These are 
the only seven possible modes of predication that we can 
have. 

Is it possible to make the predication in each case in 
an absolute sense? Jaina logic does not recognize any such 
absolute predication. The nature of reality does not admit 
of it. Any real substance, since it embodies in itself the 
qualities as well as its modifications, must be described as 
something permanent in the midst of change, an identity 
in the midst of difference. One cannot describe a thing as 
absolutely unchanging permanence, or absolute change 
without permanence. Similarly, one cannot assert that the 
qualities are absolutely distinct from the thing, nor that 
they are absolutely identical, since reality is by nature an 
identity in the midst of diversity, unity in the midst of 
multiplicity, permanence in the midst of change. Since 
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reality, while maintaining its identical nature, expresses 
itself through multiple forms, it is anaUcdntdfmaJca. A true 
apprehension of its nature must recognize this aspect of 
reality and hence should reject any type of absolute predi¬ 
cation. It is because of this that Jaina darSana is called 
Anekantavada, as opposed to other darsanas which are 
Ekantavada. Since absolute predication is impossible, 
Jaina logic recognized only relative predication. Thus the 
term ‘syat’, which literally means perhaps’, is prefixed to 
the predication, and it implies ’from one point of view’, ft is 
added on to the seven modes of predication referred to in 
the doctrine of saptabhahgl, viz. syadasti, syanndsti, and 
so on. This doctrine is therefore called by the names 
Saptabhahgl and Syadvada. 

III. JAINA ETHICS 

The most important teaching of Jainism is Moksa- 
marga (path to salvation). Samyak darsana (right faith), 
samyalc jna.no. (right knowledge), and samyak caritra (right 
conduct), known as ratnatraya (the three jewels), together 
constitute the path to salvation . 3 They are wholly different 
from the Bhakti-marga of the Bhagavatas. Jnana-marga of 
the Vedantins, and Karma-marga of the MImarhsakas. 
Unlike these religious schools, which lay all the emphasis 
either on bhakti, or jndna, or karma, as means of salvation. 
Jainism holds that all the three must co-exist in a person, 
if he is to walk along the path of salvation. The Jaina 
commentators make the meaning quite clear by bringing in 
the analogy of medicine as a curative of some malady. Faith 
in its efficacy, knowledge of its use. and actual taking of 
the medicine—all these three must be present if a cure is 
to be effected. In the same way, the universal malady of 
samsaric misery, which every soul is suffering from, can be 
cured by this triple panacea, the ratnatraya, when accepted 
as a mixture of the three principles of right faith, right 
knowledge, and right conduct. If any one element is miss- 

3. Samyag-dursana-jndna-cdritrdni moksa-rndrgdh (Tattvdrthddhi- 

gama-Sutra of Umasvamin. The Central Jaina Publishing House, 

Arrah). 
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ing, the other two, though each is valuable in itself, would 
be useless. 

There are two courses of moral discipline or conduct 
according to Jaina ethics, one prescribed for the house¬ 
holder and the other for the homeless sannyasin. in both 
cases, the code of morals is based upon the doctrine of 
ahifnsa. The path of righteousness or dharma consists of 
the ratnatraya. Dharma would be incomplete if any one of 
these is wanting. 

Of these three, the first, samyak darsana or right faith, 
is the basis of conduct and the important starting point in 
the religious life of a Jain. In order to possess an unwaver¬ 
ing faith, the Jaina householder is expected to get rid of the 
three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight kinds 
of haughtiness or arrogance. The three types of supersti¬ 
tious ignorance are the three mhdhas — loka-mudha, deva- 
mudha, and pasandi-mudha. The first refers to the general 
superstition among people that by bathing in the so-called 
sacred rivers, or climbing up the hills, or walking through 
fire one acquires sanctity. The second refers to the belief of 
the people in the powers of gods and goddesses who are 
endowed with human qualities and human emotions, and 
to the propitiation of such gods and goddesses with the 
object of securing certain selfish ends. The third refers to 
devotion to certain false ascetics and acceptance of their 
teaching as gospel truth. Freedom from these three types 
of superstition is the primary condition of right faith. One 
who has the right faith must be free from the eight types 
of arrogance, for humility is a necessary condition for 
entering the kingdom of God. These eight are: arrogance of 
(1) the possession of intelligence; (2) the ability to conduct 
a grand type of temple worship; (3) noble family; (4) caste; 
(5) physical or mental strength; (6) magical powers; (7) 
tapas or yoga; and (8) the beauty of one’s person. 

The householder, thus equipped with right faith and 
right knowledge, must observe the five uratas or absti¬ 
nences: ahifnsa, satya, asteya, brahmacarycL, and apari- 
graha, i.e. he must be free from cruelty, untruth, theft, 
unchastity, and avarice and unnecessary luxury. They are 
called anuuratcLs, the minor code of morals, when they are 
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of limited application, and when they are applied without 
limitation, they become mahauratas, the major code of 
morals, which are prescribed for the yatis or homeless 
ascetics. Every householder is expected to practise these 
five urat<xs according to his capacity. He has to pass 
through eleven stages or grades of a householder’s life 
before he can enter the life of an ascetic. 

The first vrata, ahifnsa, means not injuring or hurting 
in any way any living being, an animal or even an insect, 
either by thought, word, or deed. It includes forbearing from 
binding them cruelly with ropes, thus preventing free move¬ 
ment, compelling them to carry burdens beyond their ca¬ 
pacity, and not feeding them properly. It is not enough if 
he does not himself directly injure; he should neither cause 
injury through an agent, nor indirectly approve of the 
conduct of others when they indulge in such an act of 
cruelty. The second vrata, not to utter falsehood, is quite 
obvious. But it is interesting to note that even speaking 
truth which results in injury to others should be avoided. 
Thus it is clear that this principle is sub-ordinated to the 
principle of ahirhsd, which is the primary principle. This 
second vrata of satya includes refraining from teaching 
false doctrines with the object of misleading people; openly 
proclaiming from sheer wantonness certain secrets such as 
those pertaining to the private life of people; scandalmon- 
gering out of envy; sending anonymous letters containing 
mischievous insinuations; and suppressing the truth for 
the purpose of deceiving others. The third vow, asteya or 
non-stealing, has to be interpreted in the same comprehen¬ 
sive manner. A thing may be left by one due to forgetfulness; 
it may accidentally fall on the road. Such things belonging 
to others should not be taken possession of, for it may 
amount to stealing others’ property. This principle also 
forbids indirect stealing in five different ways: instigating a 
person to go and steal in somebody’s house, receiving stolen 
property, accompanying a victorious army in a military 
campaign with the object of looting the enemy’s town, using 
fraudulent weights and measures, and adulterating things 
in selling them. The fourth principle, brahmacarya, refers 
to chastity or sex-purity in thought, word, and deed. The 
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last vow, aparigraha, refers to limiting one's attachment to 
wealth and other worldly possessions —parimita parigraha. 
Inordinate longing for worldly goods will never result in 
contentment and happiness. It prevents spiritual harmony 
and peace in life. Hence even a householder has to reduce 
his wants and limit his desires, if he is to pursue his 
spiritual career and not be altogether lost in the world. 

THE STATE OF THE HOMELESS 

The panca anuvratcis are but the probation for the 
panca mahavratas. The discipline for the householder is 
specially intended to liberate him from the domestic ties 
which bind him to his wife and children, to his land and 
wealth. After completing this period of probation, the 
householder evidently is expected to enter into a wider 
realm of activity as an ascetic yogin. His love and sympathy, 
liberated from the sphere of domestic environment, will 
thereafter become available for the whole living creation. He 
quits the house to make the whole realm of nature his 
abode. He has no roof to live under except the star-be¬ 
spangled canopy of the heavens. The yogin has to observe 
certain principles and adopt certain courses of conduct 
appropriate to his new surroundings. Since he has no need 
to associate himself with the ordinary social occupations, 
he limits his words and thoughts and refrains from indulg¬ 
ing in useless and unnecessary activities. An ordinary 
person is generally a slave of his emotions; and his behav¬ 
iour becomes characterized by harshness of speech, hasti¬ 
ness of movement, and general excitement. But in the case 
of the yogin, who has conquered such emotions through 
dhyana (meditation), gentleness of behaviour comes natu¬ 
rally. His words are soft and soothing; the movements of 
his limbs are gentle and peaceful. In his presence, timid 
birds and animals will muster courage, and even wild 
animals will lose their ferocity. 

Thus equipped with an internal peace and harmony, 
the yogin carries about him a spirit full of melody. His whole 
discipline aims at the conquest of the environment. His 
pride consists in being unshaken by its changes. His 
thoughts are fixed on higher and nobler things. The body 
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which may be a source of inconvenience and trouble to the 
ordinary man ceases to be such in the case of a yogin. For. 
in his case, the body derives its strength and vitality from 
the inner strength and vitality of the Spirit. To one who 
carries in himself the universal panacea, there can be 
neither disease nor decay. This conquest of the environ¬ 
ment, including his own body, carries him through the 
threshold of a newer world, where he enjoys a happiness 
far surpassing the pleasures of the senses, and he secures 
the peace that passeth understanding. The ordinary con¬ 
ventions which are made so much of by the man of the 
world are completely discarded by the superman, the yogin. 
Hence his words and actions become unintelligible to the 
people at large. He has secured the citizenship of the world 
of reality, whereas they are still living in the realm of 
shadows. 


MESSAGE OF JAINISM 

The pleasures of a cLeoa, however great they be. must 
end some day. Even Devendra, the king of the gods, with 
all his greatness, can never enter the kingdom of God, if by 
the latter is meant that spiritual liberation implied by the 
term moksa. He must become a man before he can think 
of Heaven. For man forms the ‘way in' for that paradise 
wherein is situated the temple of spiritual freedom. This 
embodies an important truth, viz. that man's heritage as 
man is far superior to any other riches in the world. It is 
this wonderful spiritual heritage of man that Naciketas 
would have from the lord of Death, in preference to the 
overlordship of the three worlds offered to him. It is this 
heritage again that Maitreyl preferred to all the accumu¬ 
lated wealth which was offered by her husband, Yajnaval- 
kya. Again, it is to inherit this Kingdom that prince 
Siddhartha cast away his father’s kingdom as worthless 
and put on the mendicant’s robe, in preference to the royal 
crown. This is the message of Jainism to mankind. ’Be a 
man first and last, for the Kingdom of God belongs to the 
son of Man’. It is this same truth that is proclaimed in 
unmistakable terms by the Upanisadic text Tat tvam asi’ 
(Thou art That). 



SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF JAINISM 


M ANY religious and philosophical movements contri¬ 
buted their different hues to the multi-coloured canvas 
of the ancient culture of India. Of these, the religious and 
philosophical system, at present known as Jainism, was, 
in the time of Parsvanatha or, more accurately, of Mahavira. 
designated Nirgranthism (Niggantha Dhamma). though it 
was known by the general name Sramanism as well, a term 
which was applied to all non-Brahmanical sects. It was 
known as Nirgranthism, because it laid supreme stress on 
non-possession and on renunciation of the house (agara or 
grha), which was considered a knot (grantha). It also held 
that the conquest of the evil tendencies of attachment and 
hatred was the real end, and that the act of non-violence 
or austerity or renunciation which fails to achieve this end 
was spiritually futile. The promulgators of this ideal came 
to be regarded as jinas (victors), and their religion came to 
be known as Jainism. Over and above the general charac¬ 
teristics of Sramanism, Nirgranthism or Jainism has some 
specific characteristics, ethical and philosophical, based on 
equality and non-violence. 


EMPHASIS ON SAMAlYA OR EQUALITY 

Jainism lays great stress upon the altitude of equality. It has 
identified this attitude with the famous Brahmanic conception of 
Brahman, and has designated the whole religious conduct and 
philosophical thought that helps the development of the attitude 
of equality as bambhacera (brahmacarya), even as Buddhism 
has designated the principles of goodwill (matin) and the like 
as brahmavibara. Further, just like the Dhammapada 1 and the 


I. Brahmana-vagga, 26. 
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Mahabtiarata, 2 the Jaina texts 3 4 identify a Sramana, who embod¬ 
ies equality, with a Brahmana. 

Among the twelve Ahgas of the Jaina scripture, 
Samaiya(Samaytka) occupies the first place, and is known 
as the Acarcihga-Sutra. We can find the religious and philo¬ 
sophical views of Mahavira most prominently in this work, 
which lays stress on the principle of equality. The Prakrit 
or the MagadhI term ‘samaiya’ has reference to the idea of 
equality (samya, samata, or somaj. There are in Jainism 
six necessary rites prescribed for the ascetics as well as the 
laity, and of these samaiya is the most important. When¬ 
ever a layman or an ascetic takes the vow of religious 
conduct in accordance with his position and right, he utters 
the oath ‘karemi bhante samaiyam’* which means ‘I under¬ 
take to observe, O Lord, the attitude of equality’. This has 
been clearly explained in the very next passage which runs: 
‘saixyjaTYi jogafn paccakkhnmi’ (I dissociate myself from 
harmful activities according to my capacity). It is because 
of this supreme importance of samaiya that the famous 
scholiast Jinabhadragani Ksamasramana of the seventh 
century A.D. composed an elaborate commentary entitled 
the Visesauasyaka-bhasya on it. and shown that these 
three factors of religion, viz. faith, knowledge, and conduct, 
constitute what is called samaiya - 5 

The author of the Bhctgavad-GUa composed his work on 
the basis of the attitude of equality that was already 
prevalent in such schools as the Sartikhya, Yoga, and 
Bhagavata. This is the reason why we find in it, on numer¬ 
ous occasions, the inculcation of the spirit of equality, by 
such terms as samadarsi (one possessed of the attitude of 
equality), ‘samya’ (equality), and the like. This attitude of 
equality, as found in the Gita, was originally identical with 
that found in the Acdrdhga-Sutra. But it has assumed 
different forms which were in accordance with the spirit of 
the systems with which it was integrated. The Gita dis- 

2. Santiparvan, 263.34; 269.30-33. See also U.J. Sandesara, 
Mahabharata ane Uttaradhyayana-Sutra (Gujarati). 

3. Uttaradhyayana-Sutra, 25. 

4. Avasxaka-Suua, 3. 

5. 2673. 
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suades Arjuna from the acceptance of the life ol a mendi¬ 
cant, and urges him to fight. The Acarahga-Sutra, on the 
other hand, would instead say: If you are a true warrior 
(ksatriya-vira), you should not enter into warfare when you 
are inspired by the attitude of equality. You can, on the 
contrary, fulfill the function of a true warrior only by 
fighting with your spiritual enemy by the acceptance of the 
life of a homeless mendicant. The Bharata-Bahubalin epi¬ 
sode, as recorded in the Jaina literature, clearly points to 
this spirit of Jainism. It is said there that when Bahubalin 
raised his hand to take vengeance on his own brother 
Bharata, who had already struck him violently, the spiritual 
attitude of equality took possession of him, and, under its 
influence, Bahubalin accepted the life of a mendicant and 
did neither take revenge on Bharata nor claim from him his 
own due share of the kingdom. 

COMPREHENSIVE APPLICATION OF NON-VIOLENCE 

The attitude of equality has found expression in non¬ 
violence both in the domain of religious conduct and in that 
of philosophical thought. 

Jainism does not endorse any religious act which do^s 
not promote the cause of non-violence. All the Jaina relig¬ 
ious rites, externa! or internal, gross or subtle, were 
formulated round non-violence. Although every religious 
school has laid stress, to a more or less degree, on the 
principle of non-violence, the supreme importance and wide 
application that it receives in Jainism is not found in any 
other school. 

In the domain of philosophical thought, it has given rise 
to the attitude of non-absolutism (Anekantavada) or the 
doctrine of ‘explanation by division’ (Vibhajyavada). Ob¬ 
stinate insistence on one’s own attitude and way of thought, 
considering them as the complete and ultimate truth, is an 
enemy of the attitude of equality. It is accor-dingly main¬ 
tained that one should have as much respect for another's 
attitude as one has for one’s own. The doctrine of Syadvada, 
with its main reference to the linguistic aspect, and the 
doctrine of Nayas, with its reference to the thought aspect, 
are also the gradual outcome of this attitude. There is no 
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subject of religious discipline or philosophical enquiry that 
has not been judged by the non-absolutistic standard or 
has been left out of its purview. Hence, whereas the authors 
of the other systems tacitly accepted non-absolu-tism and 
did not compose original literature on it, the Jaina authors 
composed a vast creative literature expounding and elabo¬ 
rating the non-absolutistic attitude and its two corollaries, 
viz. the doctrines of Syadvada and Nayas. 

To explain fully the implication of non-violence, Jainism 
has formulated: 1) the science (uiciya) of the selves (o.tman)\ 
2) the science of karma ; 3) the science of conduct (cciritra); 
and 4) the science of the universe (loka). Similarly, to 
explain the principle of non-absolutism, it has developed: 
1) the science of scriptural record (sruta): and 2} the science 
of logic and epistemology (pramana). All these sciences 
constitute the soul of the legacy of Jainism. We shall here 
record some brief observations on these topics. 


ATMAN 

There is intrinsic equality among all selves, be they 
earth-bodied, water-bodied, vegetable oganisms, insects, 
birds, animals, or human beings. Non-violence consists in 
sincere and earnest exertion of oneself for the application 
of the principle of equality as far as possible in every field 
of life. To bring about such application in practical life, the 
Acaranga-Siitra asks us to feel the miseries of others as 
much as we do our own. 

In regard to non-violence, the difference between the 
dualist systems, such as Jainism and the like, and the 
non-dualist Aupanisada (Upanisadic) system lies only in 
the fact that the former admit real plurality of selves and 
establish non-violence on the basis of the doctrine of 
intrinsic equality of selves, while the latter denies plurality 
of selves and establishes non-violence on the basis of their 
intrinsic identity. It seems that the doctrine of identity 
based upon non-dualism has gradually evolved from the 
doctrine of equality based upon dualism. However, what is 
of the utmost importance from the point of view of non¬ 
violence is the fact that the actual feeling of equality or 
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identity of the self with others is the primal source of the 
principle of non-violence. 


KARMA 

From the metaphysical doctrine of ‘equality of selves". 
Jainism deduced also the spiritual law of Karma, which 
holds that all physical, mental, and other distinctions 
between one self and another are only adventitious, that is, 
are due to karma, and not intrinsic. It follows from this 
that the least developed being, such as the vegetable orga¬ 
nism, can develop into a human being, and can, by spiritual 
evolution, attain absolute freedom from bondage, and, con¬ 
versely, a human being may return to the stage of a 
vegetable organism. The only determinant of the nature of 
the self, of its higher or lower stage of existence, as well as 
of its absolute freedom, is karma, also called seurisfcdra 
[trace), or vdsana (predisposition). The intrinsic equality of 
all selves is fully manifested when there is complete ab¬ 
sence of icarma. 

If all the selves are intrinsically equal, why then is there 
this mutual inequality between them? Why again does the 
same self pass through different states at different mo¬ 
ments? Jainism answers that, while the state of a self, no 
doubt, is in accordance with the nature of its karma, the 
self is, at the same time, free to do or not to do a good or 
a bad act; it can serve a good or a bad purpose according 
to its will, and it creates its own future as well as the 
present. The law of Karma maintains that the present is 
created in accordance with the past and that the future is 
created on the basis of the presen l. The mutual relation of 
the past, present, and future is determined by it. This is 
the foundation of the doctrine of rebirth. 

Karma, in ivaiity. c onsists of ignorance and the pas¬ 
sions of attachment and hatred. The absence of the true 
cognition 01 the intrinsic different between the self and the 
not-self is ignorance, known as darsanamohn (perverted 
attitude) in Jainism. This ignorance has been called 
autdya in such systems as the Samkhya and the Buddhist. 
The predispositions and defilements which originate on 
account of the perverted assessment, due to the influence 
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of ignorance, of the values of things have been briefly 
classified into two categories, viz. attachment and hatred. 
Although attachment, and hatred are the origin of violence, 
yet the root cause of all evils is ignorance or darsanamoha 
or auidya. Ignorance therefore is the root cause of violence. 
All those systems of thought which believe in the self agree 
on this issue. 

The karma, whose nature has been described above, is 
technically known as bhciva-karma in Jainism. It is a kind 
of sarirskdra existing in the self. This bhava-karma attracts 
the subtle material atoms that always surround the self and 
gives them a definite form. The group of material atoms 
thus determined is called dravya-karma or the karmic body 
(karmana sarira), which follows the self in the next birth 
and forms the ground for the constitution of a new body. 
Although a cursory study shows that the conception of 
drauya-karma is a peculiarity only of the Jaina doctrine of 
Karma, and is absent in the doctrines of the other systems, 
yet a deep study will clearly show that this is not the fact. 
In such systems as the Sarhkhya, the Yoga, and the 
Vedanta, there is the description of the subtle or the lihga 
body which transmigrates to different births. This body has 
been regarded as constituted by such evolutes of Prakrti 
(primordial principle of matter) of Maya (the basic principle 
of illusion) as the internal organ {antah-karana), the ego- 
sense (abhimdna), the mind (manas), etc., and is obviously 
the substitute for the karmic body of the Jains. Even the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, which does not clearly admit such 
a subtle body, has accepted the atomic mind which trans¬ 
migrates from one birth to another. The fundamental basis 
of the conceptions of the subtle body and the karmic body 
is the same. If there is any difference, it is only with 
reference to its mode of description and elaboration and 
classification. 

Like the Sarhkhya-Yoga, the Vedanta, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. and the Buddhist systems. Jainism believes that 
the association of karijia with the soul is beginningless, 
because the beginning of that association is absolutely 
beyond the limit of knowledge. All the systems have unani¬ 
mously admitted that, from the point of view of the chain 
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of unbroken succession, the association of karma or auidya 
or mayo. with the soul is beginningless, but the association, 
as a case of particular occurrence, has a beginning, because 
we clearly feel that the karma or the predisposition (vasana) 
repeatedly originates in our life from ignorance and the 
passions of attachment and hatred. The reason why karma 
or predisposition can no more originate in the absolutely 
pure self, which emerges on the complete dissociation of 
karma, is that the soul has a natural tendency for purity, 
and such defects as ignorance and the passions of attach¬ 
ment and hatred are totally uprooted on the fullest expres¬ 
sion of its intrinsic attributes, such as consciousness and 
the like, on account of absolute purification. 

CARITRA 

The function of religious conduct (caritra) is to remove 
the conditions of the state of inequality existing in our life, 
and such conduct is known as safnvara (self-control) in 
Jainism. Ignorance, the root cause of the state of inequality, 
is destroyed by the real comprehension of the nature of the 
self, and such passions as attachment and hatred are 
removed by the fulfilment of the attitude of indifference 
(madhyasthya). The spiritual conduct therefore consists in 
these two factors: (1) knowledge of the self, or comprehen¬ 
sion of the distinction between the self and the not-self 
(samyag-darsana or viveka-khyati); and (2) absolute indif¬ 
ference to, or conquest of. the passions of attachment and 
hatred. Only such activities as self-concentration, vows, 
principles of self-control and austerity, which help the 
growth of the internal spiritual conduct, are regarded as 
forming the code of external conduct for the spiritual 
aspirant. 

The evolution of spiritual life depends upon the gradual 
development of the internal spiritual conduct. Jainism 
gives a veiy vivid and elaborate description of this develop¬ 
ment in its doctrine of ‘the stages of spiritual development’ 
(gimasthanas). Anyone interested in the stages of spiritual 
evolution will find it useful and interesting to compare such 
stages as the madhumafi and the like of the Yoga system, 
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the stages of srotapanna and the like of Buddhism, the 
various stages of ignorance and enlightenment of the 
Yogavasistha, the stages of mandabhumi and the like of the 
Ajivika school, and the gunasthanas and the yogadrstis of 
Jainism. 6 

We shall describe here not the fourteen gunasthanas. 
but the three stages into which the gunasthanas can be 
classified. The first stage is known as the state of the 
exterior self (bahiratman), wherein there is the total absence 
of the knowledge of the self or the comprehension of the 
distinction between the seif and the not-self. The second 
stage is known as the state of the interior self (antaratman j, 
wherein there is the knowledge of the self, but the passions 
of attachment and hatred, even though they are mild, have 
not yet lost their hold upon the soul. The third stage is the 
state of the transcendental self (paramdtman). There is 
absolute destruction of attachment and hatred at this 
stage, and the soul has attained freedom from the influence 
of passions (vitaragatva). 

LOKA 

This science describes the nature of the universe. The 
universe consists of nothing but the mutual association of 
the two fundamental principles of Jiva (the principle of 
consciousness) and qjlva (unconscious matter). These two, 
Jiva and q/ioa, are eternal entities, which were neither born 
nor will ever perish. The substance that has its supreme 
influence on the principle of consciousness in its worldly 
career is only the pudgala (material atoms), which comes 
into association with the soul in a number of ways and also 
delimits its various capacities. But the principle of con¬ 
sciousness has intrinsic and fundamental potencies, 
which, when properly directed, will eventually emancipate 
the consciousness from the influence of the material atoms. 
The universe is nothing but the field of the mutual influence 
of consciousness and matter, and freedom from this 
influence is the end of the universe. The Jaina conception 

6. For a fuller discussion of this topic, see author’s article in Gujarati 
on 'Bharatiya Darsanoman Adhyatmikn. Vtkasakrama ’, in Puratat- 
tva , I. p. 199. 
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of the universe and its space tallies in many respects with 
the conceptions of the Sarhkhya-Yoga, the Puranas, and the 
Buddhist schools. 

The Jains, like the Nyaya-Vaiscsika, are atomlsts and 
are not, like the Sarhkhya-Yoga, the upholders of the 
principle of one Prakrti as the basis of the world. But the 
nature of an atom of the Jains has more similarity with the 
nature of the Prakrti of the Sarhkhya-Yoga than with the 
nature of the atom of the Nyaya-Vai6esika. The atom of the 
Jains undergoes transformations like the Prakrti of the 
Sarhkhya-Yoga, and is not absolutely unchanging like the 
atom of the Nyaya-Vai6esika. It is therefore held that, even 
as the one uniform Prakrti of the Sarhkhya becomes the 
ground of the manifold physical creation of earth, water. 
Fire, air, ether, etc., exactly so the atom of the Jains can 
transform itself into various forms such as earth, water, 
fire, etc. The Jaina school does not agree with the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika in admitting that the material atoms of earth, 
water, etc. belong to fundamentally different types. Another 
basic difference is that the atom of the Jains is so subtle, 
as compared with the atom of the VaiSesika, that, ulti¬ 
mately, it becomes as unmanifest (avyakta) as the Prakrti 
of the Sarhkhya. The Jaina doctrine of the infinity of atoms 
is not very dissimilar to the doctrine of plurality of prakrtis 
of the old Sartikhyas, corresponding to the doctrine of the 
plurality of purusas. 7 

The Jaina system also, like the Sarhkhya-Yoga, tire 
Mlmamsaka, and the like, regards the universe as begin r 
ningless and endless from the standpoint of'the chain of 
unbroken succession. It does not believe, like the 
Pauranika or the VaiSesika systems, in the periodic disso¬ 
lution and recreation of the universe. Therefore, there is no 
place in Jainism for an independent person like God as 
Creator or Destroyer. Jainism believes that every individual 
self is responsible for its own creation, that is to say. the 
creation of its own karma and its results, such as the body 


7. Cf. Maitlika-Sdmkhyd hi aimanam atmanam prati prthak 
pradhanam vadanti; uttare tu Samkhyah sarvatmasvapi ekath 
nityam pradhanam iti prapannah ($uddar.sana-samuccaya, 
Gunaratna-tika, p. 99). 
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and the like. According to it, there is, intrinsically, Godhood 
in every individual, and this becomes manifest in the state 
of emancipation. The soul which has manifested its God- 
hood becomes the object of worship of the common people. 
The God of the Yoga school is also only an object of worship 
and not the Creator or Destroyer. But there is basic differ¬ 
ence between the conceptions of the Jaina and the Yoga 
schools. The God of the Yoga school is eternally free and 
was never in bondage, and thus belongs to a separate 
category from that of the ordinary' souls, whereas the God 
of Jainism is not such. Jainism believes that every compe¬ 
tent spiritual aspirant can attain to Godhood, inasmuch as 
it i»* capable of being achieved by proper spiritual exertion, 
and that all the emancipated souls are equally the objects 
of worship as Gods. 


SRUTA 

The science of scriptural record consists in the faithful 
compilation of the old as well as the up-to-date thoughts of 
other thinkers as also the thoughts founded on one's own 
experience. The object of this science is that no thought, or 
way of thought, which aims at Truth, should be despised 
or ignored, and therefore the science has gradually devel¬ 
oped along with the growth of new lines of thought. It is 
because of this that in the same context where formerly 
only the sad-advaita (non-dualism of the existent) of the 
Samkhya was mentioned as an instance of the sahgraha- 
naya (standpoint of the universal) in the texts, in later 
times, after the development of the thought of Brohmd- 
dvaita (non-dualism of Brahman), this latter thought also 
found place as an instance of the same naya (standpoint). 
Similarly, where formerly the old Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness was given as an instance of the rjusutra- 
naya (standpoint of the immediate present), in later times, 
after the development of Mahayanism. all the four famous 
Buddhist schools, viz. the two Hinayana schools of 
Vaibhasika and Sautrantika, as well as the two Mahaya 
schools of Yogacara and Madhyamika, the latter two up¬ 
holding momentary consciousness (oijnana) alone, 
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or the unsubstantiality of things (sunyata), respectively, as the 
truth, found place as instances of the same nay a. 

The field of activity of the attitude of non-absolutism is 
so vast and extensive that all the empirical and transcen¬ 
dental sciences that are conducive to the well-being of 
human life find their proper place in it. It is for this reason 
that, in addition to the transcendental sciences, the empiri¬ 
cal sciences have also found place in the Jaina scriptures. 


PRAMANA 

• 

In the science of logic and epistemology, all the organs 
of knowledge, such as perception, inference, etc., and the 
means thereof as well as their relative strength have been 
elaborately described. In this field also the non-absolutist 
attitude has been so comprehensively applied that no sin¬ 
cere thought of any philosopher has been despised or 
ignored. But, on the contrary, all the available thoughts 
regarding knowledge and its instruments have been pro¬ 
perly blended into a harmonious system. 



LITERATURE OF JAINISM 


J AINA literature begins with the last of the TIrthankaras, 1 
Mahavlra (c. 599-527 B.C-), who reorganized the old 
Nirgrantha sect and revitalized its moral and religious zeal 
and activities. He preached his faith of ahiifisa (non-vio¬ 
lence or harmlessness) and self-purification to the people 
in their own language which was not Sanskrit, but Prakrit. 
The form of Prakrit which he is said to have used was 
Ardha-Magadh!, by which was meant a language that was 
not pure Magadht but partook of its nature. 

TWELVE AN GAS 

Mahavira's teachings were arranged in twelve Angas 
(parts) by his disciples. These Angas formed the earliest 
literature on Jainism, ana were as follows: 

1. Acaranga laid down rules of discipline for the monks. 

2. Sutrakrtahga contained further injunctions for the 
monks regarding what was suitable or unsuitable for 
them and how they should safeguard their vows. It also 
gave an exposition of the tenets and dogmas of other 
faiths. 

3. Sthanahga listed in numerical order, categories of 
knowledge pertaining to the realities of nature. 

4. Samavayahga classified objects in accordance with 
similarities of time, place, number, and so on. 

5. Vyakhya-prajnapti or Bhagauat explained the realities 
of life and nature in the form of a catechism. 


1. Jainism admits twenty-four TTrthahkaras who were responsible from 
period to period for the promulgation of religion or dharma. The 
twenty-third Tirthankara was Parsvanatha whose historicity is now 
accepted. Mahavlra whom Buddhist texts mention as Nigantha 
Nataputta, was a senior contemporary of Buddha (c. 535-486 B.C.). 
He came from a ruling clan and was related to the royal families of 
Magadha. 
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6. Jnatrdharmahatha contained hints regarding religious 
preaching as well as stories and anecdotes calculated 
to carry moraJ conviction. 

7. Upasakadhyayana or Upasaka-dasaka was meant to 
serve as a religious code for householders. 

8. Antakrddasaka gave accounts of ten saints who at* 
tained salvation after immense suffering. 

9. Anuttaraupapatika contained accounts of ten saints 
who had gone to the highest heaven after enduring 
intense persecution. 

10. Prasna-uyakarana contained accounts and episodes 
for the refutation of opposite views, establishment of 
one’s own faith, promotion of holy deeds, and preven¬ 
tion of evil. 

11. Vipaka-Sutra explained how virtue was rewarded and 
evil punished. 

12. Dntivada included the following five sections: 

(a) Parikarmani contained tracts describing the 
moon, the sun, JambudvTpa, other islands and 
seas, as well as living beings and non-living matter. 

(b) Sutra gave an account of various tenets and phi¬ 
losophies numbering no less than 363. 

(c) Prathamdnuyoga recounted ancient history and 
narrated the lives of great kings and saints. 

(d) Puroagata dealt with the problems of birth, death, 
and continuity, and consisted of the following four¬ 
teen sub-sections: 

(i) Utpada described how substances such as living 
beings are produced and maintained and de¬ 
cayed. 

(ii) Agrayanl gave philosophical exposition of nature. 

(in) Vtryanupraudda explained the powers and po¬ 
tentialities of the soul and other substances. 

(iv) Asti-nasti-pravada studied the substances of 
nature from various points of view pertaining to 
their infinite qualities and forms. 
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(v) Jnana-pravada was a study in epistemology, giv¬ 
ing an exposition of how knowledge w r as ac¬ 
quired in its five forms, namely: mati (desire), 
sruti (hearing), avadhi (attention), manah- 
paryaya (the state of mental perception which 
precedes the attainment of perfect knowledge), 
and kevata (the highest possible knowledge). 

(ui) Satya-prauada studied the nature of truth and 
reality and forms of untruth. 

(uii) Atma-pravada was the study of the self or the 
principle of life. 

(viii) Karma-pravada gave an exposition of the eight 
forms of karma, bondage, namely: jfianaoarana 
(knowledge-cover or error), darsanauarana 
(obstruction of one’s philosophical views), 
Vedarilya (expression of feelings), moharitya 
(producing delusion), ayu (duration of life as gov¬ 
erned by karma), nama (attachment to name), 
gotra (attachment to race), and antaraya (any 
obstacle to realization) as well as their subdivisions. 

(ix) Pratyakhyanavada contained expiatory rites, and 
rules for the observance of fasts and vows. 

(x) Vidyanuvada was an exposition of various sci¬ 
ences and arts, including prognostication. 

(xi) Kaiyanauada was devoted to astrology and a de¬ 
scription of the five auspicious events, that is, 
conception, birth, renunciation, enlightenment, 
and salvation, in the lives of the sixty-three great 
men, namely, the TTrtharikaras, the Cakravartins, 
the Baladevas, the Narayanas, and the Prati- 
Narayanas. 

(xii) Pranavdda was the science of physical culture 
and longevity, and expounded the eight forms of 
medical treatment. 

(xiii) Kriyaois'ala gave an exposition of the seventy-two 
fine arts, including writing and poetry. 

(xiv) Loka-bindu-sdra treated of worldly professions as 
well as ways and means to secure salvation. 
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(e) Cutika was the fifth section, of Drstivada , dealing 
with charms and magic, including methods of 
walking on water, flying in air, and assuming dif¬ 
ferent physical forms. 


THE DIGAMBARA TRADITION 

This comprehensive collection of practically the whole 
knowledge of the times, secular as well as religious, could 
not survive long in its original form. According to the 
Digambara Jains, 2 the whole canon was preserved for only 
162 years after Mahavlrr- that is up to the eighth successor. 
Bhadrabahu. After that, portions gradually began to be 
lost. 3 So, after 683 years from the nirvana of Mahavlra, what 
was known to the acaryas (teachers) was only fragmentary. 
It was only the knowledge of a few portions of the Purvagata 
or Purvas that was imparted at Girinagara in Kathiawar by 
Dharasena to his pupils Puspadanta and Bhutabali who. 
on the basis of it, wrote the Satkhandagama in the siitra 
(aphorism) form during the first or second century A.D. The 
Satkhanddgama is, therefore, the earliest available reli- 

2. As early as in the first century A.D. the followers of the Jaina religion 
were divided into two main seqts or schools known as the Digambara 
or ‘sky-clad’ (i.e. naked) and Svetambara or ‘white-clad’ (i.e. wear¬ 
ing white robes). There are some slight differences between them in 
finer matters pf doctrine and cult practices, and each of these two 
sects claims precedence over the other The Digambaras speak of a 
legend about the origin, of the division, which differs from the legend 
prevalent among the Svetambaras. Cf. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, 
pp. 347 ff. Some scholars, however, look upon the famine (fourth 
century B.C.), on the advent of which a body of Jaina monks 
migrated from Magadha to Karnataka under Bhadrabahu, as the 
possible seed of the great schism. Because, after the famine when 
the followers of Bhadrabahu returned to Magadha, they found a 
great gulf between the practices of their own and those of others 
who stayed in Magadha. 

3. See the next article, Prakrit Language and Literature, The Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol.V. Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, 1978, p. 164. 
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gious literature amongst the Digambaras. It is for them the 
supreme authority for the teachings of Mahavira. Another 
most esteemed work, written about the same time as the 
Satkhandagama, was the Kasaya-pohuda. of Gunad- 
haracarya. Drstivada. the twelfth Ahga, was also the basis 
of this text. The Digambaras, who thus have their pro¬ 
canon, refused to acknowledge the canon compiled at the 
Pataliputra Council in the fourth centuiy B.C. 


THE SVETAMBARA TRADITION 

The literary tradition of the Svetambara Jains is, how¬ 
ever. different. They agree with the Digambara view so far 
as the continuity of the whole canon up to Bhadrabahu is 
concerned. The Svetambaras say that after Bhadrabahu 
had migrated with a host of his adherents to the South on 
account of a famine, the monks who remained in Magadha 
met in a Council at Pataliputra, already referred to, under 
the leadership of Sthulabhadra. There a compilation was 
made of the eleven Angas together with the remnants of the 
twelfth. This was the first attempt to systematize the Jaina 
Agama. 4 But in the course of time, the canon became 
disorderly. Therefore, the monks met once again at Valabhl 
in Gujarat under the presidentship of Devarddhi 
Ksamasramana in the middle of the fifth century A.D. All 
the sacred texts available today were collected, systema¬ 
tized, redacted and committed to writing by this Council. 
They are as follows: 

1. The eleven Angas named above, the twelfth being 
totally lost. 

2. Twelve Upangas (sub-parts): Aupapatika, Raya- 
pasenaijja, Jivabhigama, Prajnapana , Surya-prajnapti, 
Jambudvlpa-prajnapti, Candra-prajnapti, Nirayavafi, 
Kalpavatamsika, Puspika, Puspaculika, and 
Vrsnidasa. 

3. Ten Praklmas (scattered pieces): Catuh-sarana, Atura- 
pratyakhyana, Bhaktaparijna, Samstaraka, Tandula- 

4. The collective term given by the Jains to their canonical texts is Agama 
or Siddhanta. 
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uaitalika, Camdavljjhaya, Devendra-stava, Gani-vidya, 
Maha-pratyakhyana, and Vtra-stava. 

4. Six_ Cheda-Sutras: Nisltha, Maha-nisltha, Vyauahura, 
Acaradasa, Kalpa, and Panca-kalpa. 

5. Two Culika-Sutras: Nandi Sutra and Anuyogadvara. 

6. Four Mula-Sutras 5 : Uttaradhyayana, Avasyaka, Dasa- 
vaikalika, and Pindaniryukti. 

There are, however, variations in this classification. 
Sometimes Nandi, Anuyogadvara, and Panca-kalpa are put 
at the head of the Praklmas. Instead of Panca-kalpa, Jita- 
kalpa by Jlnabhadra is sometimes mentioned amongst the 
Cheda-Sutras. Traditionally, the number of texts fixed at 
Valabhl is forty-five; the names, however, vary up to fifty. 

In a few cases the names of authors are also mentioned. 
For example, the fourth Upahga, Prqjndpand, is ascribed to 
Syamacarya; the first of the ten Praklmas, Catuh-sarana, 
to VTrabhadra; the Cheda-Sutra, Kalpa, to Bhad- 

rabahu; and the sixth, Jda-kalpa to Jinabhadra; the first 
Culika-Sutra, Nandi-Sutra, to Devarddhi; and the third 
Mula-sutra, Dasa-vaikalika, to Svayambhava. 

It is therefore evident that books written up to the time 
of the Valabhl Conference were included in the canon. 
Perhaps some later works were also included in the Agama 
is shown by the enlargement of the list up to fifty. But there 
is no doubt about a good deal of the material in the Agama 
texts being genuinely old as is proved by the absence of any 
reference to Greek astronomy and the presence of state¬ 
ments which are not altogether favourable to the 
Svetambara creed, such as Mahavira's emphasis on naked¬ 
ness. 


5. W. Schubring thinks that the Mula-Sutras are ‘intended for those 
who are still at the beginning (mula) of their spiritual career.’ Cf. 
Wrote Mahavlras, p. 1. But it is now generally believed that as they 
are-Very old and important texts of Jainism they are probably termed 
‘Mula-texts’. Charpentier thinks that they contain ‘Mahavira’s own 
words^ and therefore, they are called Mula-Sutras. (Vide Uttaradhy- 
atm-Sutra, Introduction, p. 32). This explanation, however, is not 
accepted by Win tern itz. (Vide HIL, Vol. II, p. 466 n. 1). 
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THE JAINA CANON: AN ESTIMATE 

The language of these texts is called arsa by which is 
meant Ardha-MagadhI. But it is not uniform in all the texts. 
The language of the Ahgas and a few other texts, such as 
the Uttarddhyayana, is evidently older and amongst them 
the Acdrdhga shows still more archaic forms. The language 
of the verses generally shows tendencies of an earlier age 
also. On the whole, the language of this Agama does not 
conform fully to the characteristics of any of the Prakrits 
described by the grammarians: but it shares something 
with each of them. Therefore Dr Jacobi called this language 
Old Maharastri or Jaina Maharastri. But this designation 
has not been accepted and it is simpler and better to call 
it by its traditional name Ardha-MagadhI. 

Though the contents are quite varied and cover a wide 
range of human knowledge conceived in those days, the 
subject-matter of this canonical literature is mainly the 
ascetic practices of the followers of Mahavira. As such, it is 
essentially didactic dominated by the supreme ethical 
principle of ahifnsci. But, subject to that, there is a good 
deal of poetry and philosophy as well as valuable informa¬ 
tion about contemporary thought and social history includ¬ 
ing biographical details of Parsvanatha. Mahavira. and their 
contemporaries. Many narrative pieces, such as those 
found in the Uttaradhyayana, are interesting and instruc¬ 
tive and remind one of the personalities and events in the 
Upanisads and the Pali texts. From the historical point of 
view, the life of Mahavira in the Acdrdhga, information 
about his predecessors and contemporaries in the 
Vydkhyd-prcyhapti or Bhagavafi and the Upasaka-dasaka, 
about his successors in the Kalpa-Sutra, and about mona- 
chism practised in the days of Mahavira in eastern India 
in Dasa-txiikdlika are all very valuable. 

THE COMMENTARIES ON THE JAINA CANON 

A vast literature of commentaries has grown round the 
Agamas themselves. The earliest of these works are the 
niryuktis , attributed to Bhadrabahu. They explain the 
topics systematically in Prakrit verse, and elaborate them 
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by narrating legends and episodes. Ten of these works are 
available. 

Then, there are the bhasyas similarly composed in 
Prakrit verse. These, in some cases, have been so inter¬ 
mingled with the niryuktis that it is now difficult to separate 
them. The bhasyas carry r the systematization and elabora¬ 
tion further. These texts, of which there are eleven available, 
are mostly anonymous. The elaborate bhasya on the 
Auasyaka-niryuktx is, however, attributed to Jinabhadra 
Ksamasramana and that on the Kalpa-Siitra to 
Sanghadasagani. 

The curnts. of which twenty texts are available, are prose 
glosses with a curious admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit. 
Some of them contain valuable historical information as 
well. The Avasyaka-curni , for example, makes mention of a 
flood in Sravasti, thirteen years after MahavTra’s enlighten¬ 
ment. The Nisltha-cLirni contains a reference to Kalakacarya 
who invited a foreigner to invade Ujjain. All the cumis are 
indiscriminately ascribed to Jinadasagani. 

The last strata of the commentary literature consist of 
Cikas which carry the expository and illustrative process to 
its logical conclusion. They are written in Sanskrit retain¬ 
ing, in many cases, the Prakrit narratives in their original 
form. The well-known tika. writers are Haribhadra. Sllahka, 
Santi Suri, Devendra alias Nemicandra, Abhayadeva. 
Dronacarya, Maladharin Hemacandra, Malayagiri, 
Ksemaklrti, Vijayavimala, Santicandra, and Samayasun- 
dara. Their activities were spread over a period of 1,100 
years between the sixth and seventeenth centuries. A 
number of other forms of commentaries called dipikas, 
vrttis, and auacurnis are also extant. 

JAINA PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS ON THE 
KARMA DOCTRINE 

The Satkiiandagama of Puspadanta and Bhutabali, as 
already mentioned, is the earliest and most authoritative 
work on Jaina philosophy. Its six sections are Jlvasthana^ 
Ksudrakabandha, Bandhasvdmitva, Vedana, Vargana and 
Mahabandha. The last of these is almost an independent 
work and is popularly known as Mahcidhavala. It is com- 
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posed in siitras, the language of which is SaurasenI Prakrit 
strongly influenced on the one hand by Ardha-MagadhI. 
particularly in its technical phraseology, and on the other 
by Maharastri. It gives a very systematic and thorough 
exposition of the doctrine of Karma (results of action) which 
forms the most essential part of Jaina philosophy. The 
Kasaya-pahuda of Gunadharacarya is also devoted to par¬ 
ticular aspects of the Karma doctrine. It is composed in 233 
gdthci sutras which have been elaborated by the ctuTLi- 
siitras of Yativrsabha. Many commentaries are said to have 
been written on these works but the only one now available 
to us is the Dhavala of Vlrasena on the Satkhatvidgama 
and the Jayadhavald of Vlrasena and Jinasena on the 
Kasaya-pahuda written during the ninth century in 
SaurasenI Prakrit. They are very voluminous and masterly. 
During the tenth century, their subject-matter was com¬ 
pressed by Nemicandra Siddhantacakravartin in his 
Gommatasara (Ji ua- kancLa and Karmakanda), the 
Labdhisara. and the Ksapanosara in about 2,400 gatha 
verses. These works now form the basis of studies in Jaina 
philosophy, particularly amongst the Digambaras. 

The Svetambara literature on the Karma doctrine, 
besides the canonical works, consists of the six karmagran - 
thas , separately called Karmavipaka, Karmastava, Band - 
hasvamitva, Sadasiti, Sataka, and Saptatika. of uncertain 
authorship and date, and also the Kamma-payadi of Sivasar- 
man and the Pancasahgraha of Candrarsi, all composed in 
gdthd-siitras and covering the same ground in subject- 
matter as the works of Nemicandra. 

OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 

Next to the Karma doctrine in religious importance are 
the duties and practices of monks and householders. The 
earliest work on this subject amongst the Digambaras is 
the M uldradfmna of Sivarya which contains 2.166 Prakrit 
verses giving an exposition of the four devotions, namely, 
faith, knowledge, conduct, and austerities, but at the same 
time dealing with practically all aspects of Jainism. Narra¬ 
tive and descriptive elements are also not wanting in the 
work. At places the poet in the author gets the better of the 
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religious teacher, and he flashes forth in beautiful fancies 
and figures of speech. The Mulacara of Vattakera pres¬ 
cribes, in a thoroughly systematic manner, in about 1,250 
Prakrit verses, the duties, practices, and observances of 
ascetics. The work has close affinities, with the 
Muiaradhana of Sivarya as well as with the Agama texts of 
the Svetambaras dealing with similar topics. The 
Karttikeyanupreksa. of Kumara contains, in 500 Prakrit 
verses, a beautiful exposition of the twelve reflections re¬ 
commended for the promotion of the feeling of renunciation. 

But the author who exercised the greatest and the most 
dominant influence on Jaina literature and gave form and 
shape to the Digambara creed as it exists today is Kunda- 
kundaearya. Tradition ascribes to him a large number of 
works of which more than a dozen texts called 
pahudasfprabhrtas) are now available. They are on the 
subjects of Darsana (36 verses), Caritra (44), Sutra (27), 
Bodha (62), Bhdva (163), Moksa (106), Lihga (22). SHa (40), 
Ratna (162), Duadasdnupreksd (91), Niyamasara (187), 
Pancdstikaya (180), Prauajoanasara, and Scunayasara 
(415). The last three works Eire particularly popular and the 
Samayasara is regarded as the author’s best and most 
sacred production on spiritual topics. The works of Kunda- 
kundacarya may be regarded as the earliest models of that 
ascetic poetry and philosophy which became so popular 
through a long line of Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu saints, 
cutting across all communal barriers. 

The dates of these saintly compositions are uncertain, 
and all that may be said about them is that they belong to 
the early centuries. To the tenth century belongs Devasena 
whose works, the Bhaixxriasahgraha, the Arddhandsdra, 
the Tattvasara, and the Darsanasdra, besides their relig¬ 
ious and moral exposition, contain important and interest¬ 
ing information about the origin and development of vari¬ 
ous sahghas in the Jaina community. The Sravaka-pra- 
jhapfi among the Svetambaras and the Sravakdcdra among 
the Digambaras are the two Prakrit manuals of duties for 
lay adherents. 

The religio-moral instructions found in these works 
form the subject-matter of a few very interesting antholo- 
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gies. Vajjalcigga. of Jayavallabha contains about 700 verses 
grouped in topics such as poetry, friendship, fate, and 
poverty. It is a beautiful example of lyrical poetry in Prakrit 
and is almost non sectarian. The Upadesamala of Dharma- 
dasa contains 540 verses devoted to moral preaching, 
particularly for monks. The author is claimed to be a 
contemporary of Mahavira. Tradition, at any rate, shows 
the great reverence and high esteem that the work com¬ 
mands. It is certainly earlier than the ninth century when 
its commentary was written. Jivasamasa and Bhav- 
abhavana of Maladharin Hemacandra (twelfth century) 
contain more than 500 Prakrit stanzas of a didactic nature. 

The essence of Jaina dialectics is found in its NayavAda 
theory of view points, and in Prakrit the Sammatitarka of 
Siddhasena and the Nayczcakra of Devasena are the most 
important contributions on the subject. Jaina cosmology is 
very thoroughly described in the Triloka-prajfiapti of Ya- 
tivrsabha, the Trilokasara of Nemicandra, and the Jam- 
budvipa-prajnapti of Padmanandin. all in Prakrit verse. 

JAINA LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 

The language of Jaina literature was primarily the 
Prakrits which were prevalent amongst the people at one 
time or the other in different parts of the country. But 
Sanskrit was not altogether shunned. Amongst the Jains, 
the earliest work in Sanskrit devoted to religious writing is 
the Tattvartbddhigarna-Siitra. of Umasvamin which epito¬ 
mizes the whole Jaina creed in about 375 siitras arranged 
in ten chapters. The work occupies a unique position in 
Jaina literature as it is recognized as authoritative equally 
by the Digambaras and the Svetambaras with a few vari¬ 
ations in the readings, and is very widely studied by both. 
It has been commented upon by the most eminent authors 
of both the sects. There is an old bhasya on it which the 
Svetambaras claim to be by the author of the siitras 
himself. But this claim is not admitted by the Digambaras 
who regard the Sarvartha siddhi vrtti of Pujyapada (sixth 
century) as the earliest commentary. Pujyapada has made 
full use of the Satkhandagama Sutra in explaining some 
siitras of this work. 
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The next commentary on it is fattvw-tha-rafa varttika of 
Akalahka (eighth century) which offers more detailed expla¬ 
nations of the sutras, as well as of the important statements 
of Pujyapada. The Tattvartha-sloka varttika of Vidyanandin 
(ninth century) gives expositions in verse and makes valu¬ 
able clarifications. For yogic practices, the Jnanarrxava of 
Subhacandra and the Yogasastra of Hemacandra are valu- 
able guides, while the Ratna. kcira.iida-sra.vaka.cara. is more 
popular amongst the laity. Jaina Sanskrit literature is 
considerably enriched by a series of works on Nyaya (logic) 
begun by Samantabhadra and Siddhasena Divakara and 
followed up by Akalahka, Vidyanandin, Prabhacandra, 
Manikyanandin, Hemacandra, and many others. 

JAINA NARRATIVE LITERATURE IN 
SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 

The narrative literature of Jainism has mostly as its 
subject-matter the life of one or more of its sixty-three great 
men, called trisasti-salaka-purusah. These are the twenty- 
four TTrthahkaras, twelve Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, 
nine Narayanas, and nine Prati-Narayanas. In the lives of 
the TTrthahkaras the five auspicious events (kalyanaka) 
namely, conception, birth, renunciation, enlightenment, 
and salvation, receive special attention from the poets. The 
conquest of the six sub-divisions of Bharata-khanda is the 
main achievement of the Cakravartins, The Baladevas are 
charged with the special responsibility of getting rid of the 
tyrants of their times, the Prati-Narayanas, with the assis¬ 
tance of the Narayanas. They form triples. Rama, Laksmana, 
and Ravana form one triple while Balarama, Krsna, and 
Jarasandha form another, these two triples being the last 
of these nine triples: it is they who, next to the 
Tlrthankaras, have inspired most of the narrative poetry. 
Descriptions of the universe and of the past lives of the 
persons under discussion, the introduction of numerous 
subsidiary stories to illustrate one point or another, and 
occasional discourses on religious topics are some of the 
other features of this Puranic literature. The narration as 
a rule begins in the saintly assembly of Lord Mahavlra with 
a query from Srenika. the king of Magadha, and the reply 
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is given by the chief disciple of the Tirthankara, namely, 
Gautama. A rich literature of this kind is found, written in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit as well as in Apabhrarhsa. 

The earliest epic available is the Paumacariya of Vimala 
Suri, in i 18 chapters, which gives the Jaina version of the 
Ramayana. It has marked differences from the work of 
Valmiki which was, no doubt, known to the author. The 
language is chaste Maharastri Prakrit and the style is fluent 
and occasionally ornate. Just as Valmiki is the adikavi of 
Sanskrit, Vimala Suri may be called the pioneer of Prakrit 
kavya {poetry}. According to the author's own statement, 
the work was produced 530 years after Mahavlra’s nirvana 
{that is. at the beginning of the first century A.D.). 

The Padma-carita of Ravisena {seventh century) in San¬ 
skrit follows closely Vimala Sun’s work, and the same epic 
is beautifully rendered in Apabhrarhsa by Svayambhu 
(eighth century), and later on by Raidhu. The linguistic 
interest and poetic charm of the Apabhrarhsa works are 
remarkable as they set the mode! for the earliest epics of 
Jayasi and Tulasidasa in Hindi. 

Jinasena's Hanoartxsa Purdna (eighth century) is the 
earliest Jaina epic on the subject of the Mahdbhdrata, the 
chief heroes being the twenty-second Tirthankara 
Neminatha and his cousin Krsna Narayana. The Apabhrarhsa 
version of it is beautified by the genius of Svayambhu and 
his later followers. Dhavala and Yasahkirti. 

The most comprehensive work, and again the earliest 
of its kind, is the Mahapurcma of Jinasena and Gunabhadra 
(ninth century). The first part of it, called the Adipurana, 
ends with the nirvana of the first Tirthankara, Adinatha or 
Rsabhadeva, while the second part, called Uttarapurcina, 
narrates the lives of the rest of the Tirthankaras. and the 
remaining salaka-purusas. The work of Jinasena may be 
called the Jaina encyclopaedia. It enlightens its readers on 
almost eveiy topic regarding religion, philosophy, morals, 
and rituals. The philosophical knowledge of the author is 
demonstrated by his commentary, the Jayadhavalcu and 
his poetic ability is evinced by his Parsvabhyudjaya-kavya 
in which he has transformed the lyrical poem Meghaduta 
by Kalidasa into an equally charming epic on the life of the 
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twenty-third TIrthahkara. This whole Mahczpurana has 
been rendered into Apabhrartisa with commensurate skill 
and in charming style by Puspadanta in his Tisatthi- 
mahapurisa gunalankara {tenth century). Another Sanskrit 
version of it is found in the Trisasti-salakapurusa carita. of 
Hemacandra which again has a charm of its own. Its 
historical value is enhanced by the additional section 
called the Paris is tapa nxzn or Sthaviravail-carita which gives 
valuable information about the Jaina community after 
Mahavira's nirvana. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF SAGES AND SAINTS IN 
SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 

A large number of works have been written on the lives 
of individual TTrthahkaras, and other personages of the 
hierarchy, in Sanskrit. Prakrit, and Apabhramsa. The more 
important of these are: 

In Sanskrit: Life of the twelfth TIrthahkara, Vasupujya, 
by Vardhamana Suri: life of the thirteenth TIrthahkara, 
Vimala, by Krsnadeva; life of the fifteenth TIrthahkara, 
Dharmanatha, by Haricandra; lives of the sixteenth 
TIrthahkara, Santinatha, by Deva Suri, Manikyanandin, 
and Sakalaklrti; fives of the twenty-second TIrthahkara, 
Neminatha, by Vagbhatta and Suracarya; and lives of the 
twenty-third TIrthahkara, Parsvanatha, by Jinasena, 
Vadiraja (eleventh century), Bhavadeva, and Manikyacan- 
dra. 

In Prakrit: Adinathacaria of Vardhamana (eleventh cen¬ 
tury), SumcLtindthacaria of Somaprabha (twelfth century). 
SupCLsandhacaria of Laksmanagani, and Mahdviracaria of 
Gunacandra and also of Devendra. 

In Apabhramsa: The Mehiesaracariu of Raidhu (fifteenth 
century) on the life of the first TIrthahkara: the Candappa- 
hacariu of Yasahklrti (fifteenth century): the Santindhacariii 
of Mahlcandra (sixteenth century): the Nemindhacariu of 
Haribhadra (eighth century), of Damodara (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), and of Lakhmadeva (sixteenth century), the 
Pasandhacariu of Padmaldrti (tenth century), of Srldhara 
(twelfth century), of Asavala (fifteenth century), and of 
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Raidhu: and the VaddhainaricLcariu of Sridhara and of 
Jayamttra. 

There is also a very vast literature in all the three 
languages concerning the lives of persons who attained 
fame for their religious zeal and sacrifice. The YasasfiioJca- 
campu of Somadeva (tenth century), the Tilakama/yan of 
Dhanapala (tenth century), the Jivandharacampii of 
Vadibha sirtiha and of Haricandra are some of the Sanskrit 
works which belong to this category. The foregoing works 
are also noteworthy for their style which admits of an 
admixture of prose and verse, as well as for their diction 
which vies with the best prose style of the Sanskrit kathds 
and akhyayikcis . 

In Prakrit, the Vasudeva-hindi of Sahghadasagani is 
remarkable for its style, and content, as are the 
Samaraicca- kahd of Haribhadra and the KuvaLayamdla of 
Udyotana Suri which are also valuable for their mature 
literary style. The Surasundaficaria of Dhanesvara (eleventh 
century) and the Pahcami-kahd of Mahesvara (eleventh 
century) are other poems in Prakrit which are interesting 
for their story, flowing narrative, and poetic embellishment. 

In Apabhrarhsa, some beautiful poems of this kind are 
the Ndyakum&racariu. and the Jasaharacariu of 
Puspadanta; the Bhautsatta-kaha of Dhanapala, and 
KarakandajcariLL of Kanakamara. 

JAINA SHORT STORIES 

Jaina literature abounds in short stories written pri¬ 
marily for religious instruction, but which also serve for 
amusement. The best and oldest examples of these are 
found in the Sanskrit Katha-kosa of Harisena (tenth cen¬ 
tury} and the Apabhrarhsa Katha-kosa of Sricandra (elev¬ 
enth century). Some unique examples of satire Intended 
for religious edification are found in the Prakrit 
Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra. in the Apabhrarhsa Dharma- 
panksa of Harisena, and in the Sanskrit Dharma pafiksa 
of Amitagati (eleventh century). 

STOTRAS AND LYRICS 

Lyrical poetry in Jaina literature found expression in 
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hymns addressed to the Tlrtharhkaras and holy saints. The 
Bhaktarnbara.'stotra of Manatunga and the Ka.lyd.na - 
mandira-stotra of Vadiraja, the Vtsapaftdra-stotra of 
Dhanahjaya and the Jina caturvimsatika of Bhupala are 
charming examples of these devotional songs. 

A very large number of Jaina works are still lying in 
store in various places, and new works of considerable 
antiquity are coming to light every day. This literature has 
a beauty and grandeur of its own in form, matter, and spirit. 
The Jains never showed partiality for one language, like the 
Brahmanas for Sanskrit and the Buddhists for Pali. Instead, 
they cultivated all the languages of their time and place, 
devoting almost equal attention to each. Even the Dravidian 
languages of the South were not neglected, and the earliest 
literature in Tamil and Kannada is found to have been 
developed and enriched by Jaina contributions. This 
literature was not meant as a pastime or as mere pedantry, 
but for the cultivation of those virtues without which man, 
through his so-called progress, may be led to his doom. 
Signs of this danger are not wanting in the present set-up 
of world forces and the trend of events. If humanity is to 
fulfil its role of establishing peace on earth and goodwill 
amongst mankind, it must extricate itself from greed and 
selfishness. In the task of realizing human destiny, jaina 
literature, with its lessons of nobility and the virtue of 
tolerance, and with its message of non-violence, love for 
humanity, and supremacy of the spiritual over the material 
gain, has much to offer to mankind. 



BRAHMANIC AND SRAMANIK CULTURES 
—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


W e cannot understand Indian culture completely without 
understanding its different constituents, i.e. Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. So, one thing must be clear in 
our mind that studies and researches in the field of Indology 
are not possible in isolation. In fact. Jainism. Buddhism, 
and Hinduism are so intermingled and mutually influenced 
that to have a proper understanding of one, the 
understanding of the others is essential. 

However, two distinct trends have been prevalent in 
Indian culture from its earliest days, known as Brahmanic 
and Sramanik. No doubt, these two trends are 
distinguishable but at the same time we must be aware of 
the fact that they are not separable. Though on the basis of 
some peculiarities in theory, we can distinguish them, yet 
in practice, it is very difficult to bifurcate them because 
neither of the two remained uninfluenced by the other. The 
earlier Sramanik trends and its later phases. Jainism and 
Buddhism, were influenced by the Vedic tradition but at 
the same time they also influenced it. The concepts of tapas 
or austerity, ascetism, liberation, meditation, equanimity, 
and non-violence, which were earlier absent in the Vedas, 
came into existence in Hinduism through Sramanik 
influence. The Upanishads and the Gtfa evolved some new 
spiritual definitions of Vedic rituals. Both are the 
representatives of the dialogue which had taken place in 
the £ -nanik and Vedic traditions. 

T Upanisadic trend of Hinduism is not a pure form of 
Vedic religion. It incorporated in itself various Sramanik 
tenets which gave a new dimension to Vedic religion. Thus 
we can say that our Hinduism is an intermingling of Vedic 
and Sramanik traditions.The voice which was raised by our 
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ancient Upanisadic Rsis, Munis, and Sramanas against the 
ritualistic and worldly outlook of caste-ridden Brahminism, 
became more strong in the forms of Jainism and Buddhism 
along with other minor Sramanik sects. Thus the Upanisadic 
trend as well as Jainism and Buddhism provided refuge to 
those fed up with Vedic ritualism and the worldly outlook 
on life. Not only Jainism and Buddhism but some other 
sects and schools of Indian thought such as Ajivakas and 
Samkhyas also adopted more or less tire same view towards 
Vedic ritualism. However, Jainism and Buddhism were more 
candid and vehement in their opposition towards Vedic 
ritualism. They outrightly rejected animal sacrifices in 
, yajnas, the birth-based caste-system, and the infallibility 
of the Vedas. In Mahavira and Buddha, the most prominent 
preachers (exponents), we find the real crusaders, whose 
tirade against caste-ridden and ritualistic Brahminism, 
which was touching a low watermark and crumbling under 
its inner inadequacies, gave a severe jolt to it. Jainism and 
* Buddhism came forward to sweep away the long- 
accumulated excrescence which had grown on Indian culture 
in the form of rituals, casteism, and superstitions. 

But we shall be mistaken if we presume that in their 
attempt to clear away the dirt of Vedic ritualism. Jainism 
and Buddhism- remained untouched. They were also 
considerably influenced by Vedic rituals. Ritualism in the 
new form of Tantric practices crept into Jainism and 
Buddhism and became part and parcel of their religious 
practices and mode of worship. With the impact of Hindu 
Tantricism, Jainas adopted various Hindu deities and their 
mode of worship with some changes, which were suited to 
their religious temperament but were alien to Jainism in its 
pure form. The Jaina concept of Smasan Devatas or Yaksa- 
Yaksis is nothing but a Jain version of Hindu deities. As I 
have pointed out earlier, the influence has been reciprocal. 
This can be demonstrated by the fact that on one side 
Hinduism accepted Rsabha and Buddha as Incarnation of 
God while on the other Jainism included Rama and Krsna 
in its list of Salafca Purusas. A number of Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses were accepted as consorts of Tlrthamkaras such 
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as Saraswatl, Laksmi, Kali, Mahakali. Cakreswarl, Ambika. 
Padmavatl, and Siddhika. 

The moot point I intend to make is that different religious 
traditions of our great Indian culture have borrowed various 
concepts from one another and that it is a duty to study 
and highlight this mutual impart, which is the need of the 
hour, and thus bridge the gul r existing between different 
religious systems. 

Though it is true that the Sramanik tradition in general 
and Jainism and Buddhism in particular have some distinct 
features discriminating them from the Vedic or Brahmanic 
tradition, yet they are not foreigners. They are the children 
of the same soil who came forward with a spirit of reform, it 
is sometimes mistakenly thought that Jainism and 
Buddhism were a revolt against Brahmanism. Western 
scholars in particular maintain this notion. But here I would 
like to say that it was not revolt but reform, in fact, Vedic 
and Sramanik traditions are not rival traditions as some 
Western and Indian scholars think. There seems to have 
been a deliberate effort to create a gulf between Jainism 
and Buddhism on the one hand and Hinduism on the other, 
by Western scholars. Unfortunately some Indian scholars, 
even Jain scholars, also supported their views but in my 
humble opinion this was a step in the wrong direction. It is 
true that Sramanik and Vedic traditions have divergent views 
on certain religious and philosophical issues; their ideals of 
living also differ considerably- But this does not mean that 
they are rivals or enemies of each other. As passions and 
reason, sreyci and preya, in spite of being different in their 
very nature, are the components of human personality, so 
is the case with Sramanik and Vedic traditions. Though 
inheriting distinct features, they are the components of one 
whole Indian culture. Jainism and Buddhism were not rivals 
to Hinduism, but what they preached to the Indian society 
was an advance stage in the field of spirituality compared 
to Vedic ritualism. 

If the Upanisadic trend, in spite of taking a divergent 
stand from Vedic ritualism, is considered part and parcel of 
Hinduism, what is the difficulty in measuring Jainism and 
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Buddhism with the same yardstick? Again if Sarnkhyas and 
Mimarhsakas. Advaitists and Dvaitists, in spite of having 
different philosophies and pathways, belong to the same 
Hinduism, why not Jainism and Buddhism ? If the 
Upanisadic tradition is considered an advance from Vedic 
ritualism to spirituality, then we have to admit that 
Buddhism and Jainism have also followed the same path 
with a more enthusiastic spirit. They worked for the 
betterment of weaker sections of Indian society and 
redemption from priesthood and ritualism. They preached 
the religion of common men, which was founded on the firm 
footing of moral virtue instead of on some external rituals. 

Today, researchers in the field of Jainology need a new 
approach to reinterpret the relationship between Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism —particularly the Upanisadic 
trend — in the light of ancient Jaina texts such as Acaranga, 
Sutrakrtahga, and Isibhasiyaim. I am confident that an 
impartial and careful study of these texts will remove the 
misconception that Jainism and Hinduism are rival religions. 
In Acaranga we find a number of passages similar to those 
of the Upanisads in word and style as well as essence. 
Acaranga mentions Sramana and Brahmana 
simultaneously. This proves that for the preacher of 
Acaranga, Sramana and Brahmana are not rival traditions 
as they were considered later. In Sutrakrtahga we find 
mention of some Upanisadic Rsis such as Videhanami, 
Bahuk. Asita Devala, Dvaipayana, and Parasara. They were 
accepted as the Rsis of their own traditions though they 
followed a different code of conduct. SU.trakrtd.hga addresses 
them as great ascetics (tapodhva) and great men 
(mahapitrusa) who attained the ultimate goal of life, i.e. 
liberation. 

Rsibhasita, which was considered as a part of Jaina 
canon, also mentions the teachings of Narada, Asita Devala, 
Anginas, Parasara, Aruna, Narayana, Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka, 
Vidura, and others. They have been called Arhat Rsis. Its 
writing in the Jaina tradition is a sign of the tolerance and 
openness of Jainism on the one hand, and on the other 
hand it shows that the stream of Indian spirituality is one 
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at its source, irrespective of being divided later into the 
Upanisadic, Buddhist, Jain, Ajivak. and other rivulets. This 
work is a clear proof of the assimilative and tolerant nature 
of Indian thought. Today when we are deeply bogged down 
in communal separatism and strife, this great work could 
be an enlightening guide. 

Thus the position these Upanisadic Rsis held in early 
books of Jainism is clear evidence that the stream of Indian 
spirituality is one at its source. We cannot have a proper 
understanding of these trends if we treat them in isolation. 
Acaranga, Sutrakrtavya, and Rsibhasita may be understood 
in a better way only in the light of the Upanisads and vice 
versa; similarly the Sutta.nipa.ta, Dhammapada. Thergatha. 
and other works of the Pali canon can be properly studied 
only in the light of the Prakrta Jaina canon and the 
Upanisads. Now I will speak a few words on the relevance of 
Jainism and Jainist studies in the present era. 


NEED OF OUR AGE 

The growth of scientific knowledge and outlook has 
destroyed our superstitions and false dogmas. But 
unfortunately and surprisingly it has shaken our faith in 
spiritual and human values. Today we know more about 
the atom and atomic forces than the values needed for a 
meaningful and peaceful life. Nowadays, due to tremendous 
advancement of science and technology, we have light-legged 
means of transportation. Physical distance is no bar to 
meeting people of different nationalities, cultures, and 
religions, and consequently we have come closer and more 
dependent on each other as we were never before. Our world 
is shrinking, but unluckily, the distance between our hearts 
is increasing day by day. Instead of developing mutual love 
and co-operation, we are spreading hatred and hostility and 
thus ignoring the values of co-existence and co-operation 
which are essential for our very existence. Rabindranath 
Tagore rightly observes. ‘For men to come near to one another 
and yet to continue to ignore the claims of humanity is a 
sure process of suicide. ’ The advancement of our knowledge 
could not sublimate our animal and selfish nature. The 
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animal nature within us is still dominating our individual 
and social behaviour. And due to this, our life is full of 
Excitement, emotional disorder, and mental tension. Though 
we are outwardly pleading for peace, non-violence, and co¬ 
existence, at heart vve still have strong faith in the law of 
jungle, i.e. the dictum 'might is right’. The race of nuclear 
weapons of the powerful nations is strong evidence of our 
belief in this dictum. This race of nuclear weapons is a sign 
that we are proceeding towards a formidable funeral 
procession of mankind. Bertrand Russell, the eminent 
philosopher, implores us. ‘I appeal as a human being to 
human beings, remember your humanity and forget the rest. 
If you can do so the way lies open to a new paradise. If you 
cannot, nothing lies before you, but universal death.' We 
must be aware of the fact that this growth of science, 
technology, and commerce would lose its meaning if man is 
to eternally doubt others and ignore the claims to humanity. 
Iqbal has also rightly said : 

Tumhari tehzeeban apne hathon se khuda- 
kusk karegi; 

Jo sakhe nazuk pe asiyana banega na 
page dara hoga. 

O men ! your civilization will commit suicide by your own 
hands, the nest built on a very weak twig will be without 
foundation. 


Today the only way for man to survive is to develop a 
firm belief in the principles of non-violence and mutual co¬ 
operation. It is the misfortune of mankind that on the one 
hand it wants peace and prosperity but on the other hand it 
still has a belief in the dictum ’might is right’, i.e. violence. 
Peace and violence are contradictory, since through violence 
we cannot achieve peace. 

Peace achieved through violence and war is the peace of 
the cremation ground and not a living peace. In Acaranga, 
Mahavira said : afthi sattham parena param, ruatthi asattham 
parena param. There are weapons superior to each other, 
but nothing is superior to asastra, i.e. non-violence. Peace 
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can be established and prosperity can be secured on earth 
through non-violence, mutual faith, co-operation, and the 
sacrifice of one’s own interest for the sake of others. 


THE MEANING OF PEACE 

The term peace’ has various connotations. It means 
freedom from, or cessation of, mental or spiritual 
disturbances or conflicts arising from passion and sense of 
guilt. It also means freedom from, or cessation of, war or 
hostilities. Intrinsically peace means a state of tranquillity 
of mind. It is inner peace or peace of mind. But extrinsically 
peace means cessation of war and hostilities. It is external 
peace of, or peace in, society. Peace requires a soul emptied 
of passions and desires. According to St. Aquinas, peace 
implies two things : first, we should not be disturbed by 
external things and second, our desires should find rest in 
one. This inner peace can also be described from negative 
and positive view-points. Negatively it is the state of the 
cessation of all the passions and desires, it is freedom from 
the victors of attachment and aversion. Positively it is the 
state of bliss and contentment. But these positive and 
negative aspects of inner peace are like the two sides of the 
same coin; they could not exist without each other. As far 
as outer peace or peace in society is concerned, it can be 
defined negatively as a cessation of war and hostilities and 
positively as a state of social harmony and co-existence. 
The real external peace is more than non-war. It is a vital 
peace. The real peace means progress of human race as a 
whole. But we must be aware of the fact that this external 
or environmental peace depends on the inner peace of 
individuals, since it is only an outcome of inner peace. These 
various phases of peace are not mutually exclusive, but 
inclusive. The peace of society is disturbed when the mental 
peace of individuals is disturbed and vice versa. Hostilities 
and wars are the expression and outcome of the aggressive 
and selfish mentality of individuals. Though the social 
conditions and disorder may be responsible for the 
disturbance of mental peace, yet they cannot disturb the 
persons who are spiritually strong. The inner peace of the 
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soul is che cause and the peace of the society is the effect, 
and so we must try first to attain inner peace or peace of 
the soul. 

According to the Jaina view point, inner peace or 
tranquillity is an essential nature of the self and it is also 
the ultimate goal of life. In an earlier Jaina text known as 
Acaranga we have two definitions of religion, one as 
tranquillity and the other as non-violence. Lord Mahavira 
says. ‘Worthy people preached the religion as samai.’ The 
Prakrt term ‘samai’ means tranquillity or peace of mind is 
considered as the core of religion, because it is the real nature 
of all living beings including human beings. In another Jaina 
text known as Bhagavati-sutra there is a conversation 
between Lord Mahavira and Gautama. Gautama asked 
Mahavira, ‘What is the nature of soul ?’ Mahavira answered, 
The nature of the soul is tranquillity/peace.’ Gautama again 
asked, ‘What is the ultimate end of the soul?’ And Mahavira 
replied, ’The ultimate and of the soul is also to attain 
tranquillity/peace.’ 

In Jainism, religion is nothing but a practice for the 
realization of one's own essential nature or sua-suabhdua 
which is nothing but the state of tranquillity.or peace of 
mind. This enjoying of one’s own essential nature means to 
remain constant in saksibhava. i.e. to remain undisturbed 
by external factors. It is the state of pure subjectivity which 
is technically known in Jainism as samayika. In this state 
the mind is completely free from constant flickering, 
excitement, and emotional disorder. To get freedom from 
mental tensions, which are the vibhavas or impure states 
of mind, is the precondition for enjoying spiritual happiness 
which is also a positive aspect of inner peace. Nobody wants 
to live in a state of mental tension, everyone would like no 
tension but relaxation, no anxiety but contentment. This 
shows that our real nature is working in us for tranquillity 
or mental peace. Religion is nothing but a way of achieving 
this inner peace. According to Jainism, the duty of a religious 
order is to explain the means by which man can achieve 
this peace, inner as well as external. In Jainism this method 
of achieving mental and environmental peace is called 
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samayika, which is the first and foremost duty among six 
essential duties of monks and householders. Now the 
question is how this peace can be attained. According to 
the Jaina view-point, it is through the practice of non¬ 
attachment or non-hoarding (aparigraha or asamgraha), 
non-violence (ahirhsa), and non-absolutism (anekanta or 
anagrahcij that we establish peace and harmony in the world. 

ATTACHMENT THE CAUSE OF MENTAL TENSIONS 

As I have already mentioned, the most burning problem 
of our age is the problem of mental tension. Nations that 
claim to be more civilized and more economically advanced 
are much more in the grip of mental tension. The main object 
of Jainism is to emancipate man from his sufferings and 
mental tensions. First of all, we must know the cause of 
these mental tensions, For Jainism the basic human 
suffering is not physical, but mental. Mental suffering or 
tension is due to our attachment to worldly objects. It is 
attachment which is fully responsible for them. The famous 
Jaina text Uttaradhyayanasutra states. The root of all 
suffering, physical as well as mental, of everybody, including 
gods, is attachment to the objects of worldly enjoyment.* It 
is attachment which is the root cause of mental tension. 
Only a detached attitude towards the objects of worldly 
enjoyment can free mankind from mental tension. According 
to Lord Mahavira, ‘to remain attached to sensuous objects 
is to remain in the whirl.’ He says. ‘Misery is gone in the 
case of a man who has no delusion, while delusion is gone 
in the case of a man who has no desire; desire is gone in the 
case of a man who has no greed, while greed is gone in the 
case of a man who has no attachment.' The efforts made to 
satisfy human desires through material objects can be liken¬ 
ed to the chopping off of the branches while watering the 
roots. Thus we can conclude that the lust for and the 
attachment to the objects of worldly pleasure is the sole 
cause of human suffering. 


If mankind is to be freed from mental tension, it is 
necessary to grow a detached outlook on life. Jainism believes 
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that the lesser the attachment, the greater the mental peace. 
It is only when attachment vanishes that the human mind 
will be free from mental tension and emotional disorders. 

NON-VIOLENCE AS A MEANS TO PEACE 

Tranquillity is a personal or inner experience of peace. 
When it is applied in social life or is practised outwardly, it 
becomes non-violence. Non-violence is a social or outer 
expression of this inner peace. In Acaranga, Lord Mahavira 
remarks. 


The worthy men of the past, present, and future all 
say thus, speak thus, declare thus, explain thus : all 
breathing, existing, living and sentient creatures 
should not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor 
abused, nor tormented. This is the pure, eternal and 
unchangeable law or the tenet of religion. 

In other words, non-violence is the eternal and pure form 
of religion. In Jainism non-violence is the pivot on which its 
whole ethics revolves. In other words, violence represents 
all the vices and non-violence represents all the virtues. 
Non-violence is not a single virture, but it is a group of 
virtues. In the Prasnavyakarana-sutra, the term 'non¬ 
violence’ is equated with sixty virtuous qualities, namely : 
peace, harmony, welfare, trust, fearlessness, etc. Thus non¬ 
violence is a wide term, which comprehends all the good 
qualities and virtues. 

The concept of non-violence and regard for life is accepted 
by almost all the religions of the world. But none of the 
religions observes it so minutely as Jainism. Jainism 
prohibits not only killing of human beings and animals but 
also killing of vegetable life. To hurt the plants is also an act 
of violence or himsa. Its basic principle is that life, in 
whatever form it may be. should be respected. We have no 
right to take another's life, because everyone wants to live 
as we do. The DasaoaiJcdhka mentions that everyone wants 
to live and not to die, for this simple reason, Nigganthas 
prohibit violence. It can be said that the Jaina concept of 
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non-violence is not practical, even then we cannot challenge 
its relevance for human society. Though Jainism sets as its 
goal the ideal of total non-violence, external as well as 
internal, the realization of this ideal in practical life is by no 
means easy. Non-violence is a spiritual ideal which is fully 
realizable only on the spiritual plane. The real life of an 
individual is a physico-spiritual complex; at this level 
complete non-violence is not possible. A person can proceed 
towards the fullness of non-violent life only when he rises 
above the physical level. 

All human beings have an equal right to lead a peaceful 
life. Though violence is unavoidable, yet it cannot be the 
guiding principle of our lives, because it goes against the 
judgement of our faculty of reasoning and the concept of 
natural law. If I think that nobody has any right to take my 
life, then on the ground of the same reasoning I also have 
no right to take another's life. The principle of equality 
propounds that everyone has a right to live. The directive 
principle of living is not Living on others' or ‘Living by killing," 
but ‘Living with others' or ‘Living for others'. 

Though in our world complete non-violence is not 
possible, yet our motto should be ‘Lesser killing is better 
living'. 

Further we must be aware of the fact that in Jainism 
non-violence is not merely a negative concept, i.e. not to 
kill; but it has a positive side also, as service to mankind. 
Once a question was put to Mahavira. ‘O Lord, one person 
is rendering his services to the needy persons, while the 
other is offering puja to you; among these two. who is the 
real follower of yours?' Mahavira answered. The first one is 
the real follower of mine, because he is following my 
teachings.' 

Though violence in some form or other is inevitable in 
our life, yet on this basis we cannot conclude that non¬ 
violence is not necessary at all. Just as violence is inevitable 
for living, non-violence is also inevitable for social living. As 
far as the existence of human society is concerned, it depends 
on mutual co operation, sacrifice of self-interest for the sake 
of fellow beings, and regard for others’ life. If the above- 
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mentioned elements are essential for our social life, how 
can we say that non-violence is not necessary for human 
life? Society exists not on violence but on non-violence, not 
on fulfilment of self-interest but on the sacrifice of self- 
interest, not on claiming our own rights but on accepting 
the rights of others as our duty. Thus we can say that non¬ 
violence is an inevitable principle for the existence of human 
society. At present we are living in an age of nuclear weapons 
and due to this the existence of the human race is in danger. 
At present it is only the firm faith in, and the observance of, 
non-violence that can save the human race. It is mutual 
trust and the belief in the equality of human beings which 
can restore peace and harmony in human society. 


REGARD FOR OTHERS' IDEOLOGIES AND FAITHS 

Jainism holds that reality is complex. It can be looked 
at and understood from various view-points or angles. For 
example, we can have hundreds of photographs of one tree 
from different angles. Though all of them give a true picture 
of it, yet they differ from each other. Not only this but neither 
each of them, nor the total of them can give us a complete 
picture of that tree. They individually as well as jointly will 
give only a partial picture of it. So is the case with human 
knowledge and understanding: we can have only a partial 
and relative picture of reality, we can know and describe 
the reality only from a certain angle or view-point. Though 
every angle or view-point can claim that it gives a picture of 
reality, yet it gives only a partial and relative picture of reality. 
In fact, we cannot challenge its validity or truth-value, but 
at the sametime we must be aware of the fact that it is only 
a partial truth or one-sided view. One who knows only partial 
truth or has a one-sided picture of reality, has no right to 
discard the views of his opponents as totally false. We must 
admit that the views of our opponents may also be true. 
The Jaina theory of Anekantavada emphasizes the truth 
that ail the approaches to reality give partial but true pictures 
of reality, and because of their truth-value from a certain 
angle, we should have regard for others’ ideologies and 
faiths. Thus Anekantavada forbids us to be dogmatic and 
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one-sided in our approach. It preaches a broader outlook 
and open mindedness, which is essential to solve the 
conflicts caused by differences in ideologies and faiths. Prof. 
T. G. Kalghatgi rightly observes. The spirit of Anekanta is 
very much necessary in society', specially in the present day. 
when conflicting ideologies are trying to assert supremacy 
aggressively’. Anekanta brings the spirit of intellectual and 
social tolerance. 

For the present-day society what is awfully needed is 
the virtue of tolerance. This virtue of tolerance, i.e. regard 
for others' ideologies and faiths, is maintained in Jainism 
from the very beginning. Mahavlra mentions in the 
Sutra.krta.nga, Those who praise their own faiths and ideo¬ 
logies and blame those of their opponents and thus distort 
the truth will remain confined to the cycle of birth and 
death.’ Jaina philosophers always maintain that all the 
view-points are true in respect of what they have themselves 
to say. but they are false in so far as they totally refute 
others' view-points. Here I would like to quote some 
beautiful verses of Haribhadra (8th century A.D.) and 
Hemchandra (12th Century A.D.). which are the best 
examples of religious tolerance. Haribhadra says : ‘I bear 
no bias towards Lord Mahavlra and no disregard to Kapila 
and other saints and thinkers, whatsoever is rational and 
logical ought to be accepted.' Hemchandra says : ’I bow to 
all those who have overcome the attachment and hatred 
that are the cause of worldly existence, be they Brahma. 
Visnu, Siva or Jina.’ 

Jaina saints have tried at all times to maintain harmony 
among different religious faiths and they tried to avoid 
religious conflicts. That is why Jainism has survived through 
the ages. 

The basic problems of the present society are mental 
tension, violence, and the conflicts between different ideo¬ 
logies and faiths. Jainism has tried to solve these problems 
of mankind through the three basic tenets of non-attachment 
(aparigraha), non-violence (ahimsa), and non-absolutism 
(anekanta). If mankind observes these three principles, peace 
and harmony can certainly be established in the world. 
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I would like to conclude my paper by quoting a beautiful 
verse of religious tolerance by Acarya Amitagati : 

Sattvesu maitrrh gunisu pramodarh 
klistesu jivesu krpapa.ra.tua.rn; 

Madhyasthabhavam viparita vratau 
sada mamdtmd vldadhdtu Deva. ■ 

(Oh Lord! I should be friendly to all the creatures of the 
world and feel delight in meeting the virtuous people. I should 
always be helpful to those who are in miserable conditions 
and indifferent to my opponents.) 



REFLECTIONS ON ANUVRATA - THE 
DOCTRINE OF SMALL VOWS 


J ainism may simply be defined as a religion of conduct or 
a faith that embodies a code of conduct for the individual 
essentially or, at least, largely. The followers of the religion, 
to be true to the faith, are to take certain vows and observe 
them. Any violator of the strict code is regarded as an 
apostate. But the strictness of the code militates against its 
observance, and the passage of time has contributed to their 
obsolescence to a considerable extent. For instance, respect 
for all life, which is the most fundamental tenet of Jainism, 
can hardly be respected in the present ambiance, nay, for 
that purpose, could hardly be in the days when Jainism 
was flourshing. In other words, non-violence, in the full sense 
of the term, has always been an impossible proposition - a 
chimera as, in the Mahabharata, Markandeya informed 
Yudhisthera, that even an innocent pastime like agriculture 
results in the killing of thousands of insects. In these days 
pesticides are used for preserving the crops, insecticides 
are applied for prevention, at least, of diseases like malaria 
and cholera, medicinal remedies are made from animal 
bodies, and violence is done even to the calf when cow-milk 
is consumed, in one form or another. Again, granted that 
trees and plants are animate entities, they should not be 
felled or mutilated for any purpose whatever, and grass or 
weeds should not be uprooted in any circumstances. Thus, 
violence to other lives, if it can be termed as such, has to be 
done not only for keeping what is called civilization' going 
on but for enabling the existence of human beings on this 
planet. Certainly the irreducible minimum. To see it from 
another angle, full respect for all life can at best be regarded 
as the way of what in Sri Aurobindo’s category is successful 
suicide. 1 


1. .Renaissance in India. 
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It is for eschewing the hate of suicide, on one hand and 
avoiding being dubbed as an apostate, on the other, that 
one of our contemporary Jain a Rsis 2 has modified, rather 
moderated, the doctrine of vows and named it The Doctrine 
of Small Vows- the Anuvrata. A movement has already been 
launched for spreading the doctrine. 

The point is that changed milieu and needs demand new 
emphasis on old values and ideas, as well as reorientation 
of them. For life never remains static. Necessarily, no living 
religion has ever been a stagnant pool, for it is essentially 
the outpouring of the heart's spring in response to the new 
demands which new life entails. For example, taking a dip 
in the Ganga may be an article of liturgy enjoined by the 
ancients, but today Ganga is ‘the most polluted of all rivers' — 
most sacred though, and thus to take a dip in it approximates 
to doing it practically in sewage. The dip then should at 
best be symbolized in sprinkling a few' drops of it on the 
head and body, thus finishing the act of ablution. 

Likewise, respect for all life' may not well demand 
avoidance of food-taking after dusk, for in these days of 
fiorescent or halozen light nights are practically converted 
into days, making even the small particles visible. For the 
purpose, again, straining of drinking water is not necessary, 
because fiIteration of drinking water has become one of the 
hygenic prescriptions. That too is not fully relied upon — 
mechanical process is used to make bacteria-free potable 
water. How can then the big vows, prescribed by the ancient 
Jaina Rsis, be scrupulously observed? 

The fact is that originally Jainism was a Sramanik religion 
the way of life for the world-renouneers. Later it was extended 
to the householding sector. The householders, by 
compulsion, can never be as strict in the observance of vows 
as the Srafnana. The difference in their lifestyles makes for 
variation in the vows to be adopted and observed. 


2. A Rsi is a qualified teacher. 
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Again, individual life in ancient times was largely 
monastic. He owed allegiance to the family and, in peripheral 
way, to the (village) society. Changes in political authority 
did not affect him much. When one authority was supplanted 
by another, it was no bother for him. He paid a portion of 
his produce as tax, and went on living out his life more or 
less uninterruptedly. But with the growth of urbanization 
and complexities of political and economic life a pluralistic 
society has emerged, each unit of which claims the 
individual’s allegiance and attention. 

Today a man is a member of his State, of the trade 
union or the traders' assembly or the professional group, 
of consumer forum and so on. He has also interest in the 
well-functioning of the educational institution where his 
ward studies, in employment generation as well as in the 
qualitative improvement and quantitative increase of civic 
amenities, which are a demand of urbanized life. Big vows, 
in the changed milieu, cannot but be regarded as 
anachronistic —they can hardly be observed at present. 
For example, when gu.ru.ku.la system, of imparting 
instructions does not obtain, when must of necessity the 
child be sent to school where he must sit for examinations 
for receiving the stamp of qualifications, how can one avoid 
associating oneself with the system of public instruction? 
The incumbency of associativeness imposes on the 
individual certain obligations, which have been taken note 
of and listed by the Jaina Acarya in delineation of his 
Anuvrata doctrine. 

Furthermore, expansion of social life that is witnessed 
today was not envisaged by the Jaina prophets. They 
conceived of their religion within the periphery of the land 
of Bharata; its transcending the border was not envisioned 
by them. The context has changed phenomenally, making 
it compulsive for one to think internationally. 

•This aspect of the changed context has also necessitated 
change in the volume, composition and direction of the 
Doctrine of Vows. In one sense, super vows - the mega vows 
demand to be smaller, if they are to attain universal 
approbation and acceptance. 
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THE ANUVRATA MOVEMENT : 

In the wake of changed outlook and necessitated by it, 
one Jaina Muni, rather Rsi. has formulated a moderated 
doctrine of behaviour, the Doctrine of Small Vows- Anuvrata. 
He is Acarya Sri Tulsi, a great thinker of modern times, 
though not that widely known as yet. 

Behaviourism has become the key concept of all social 
sciences - Political Science, Economics, Sociology and Ethics. 
Following the Americans in particular, the entire advanced 
world is now engrossed in the analysis of human behaviour 
scientifically. But a well-knit, co-ordinated philosophy of 
behaviourism has not yet been on the scene - the philo¬ 
sophy of behaviourism has not yet taken proper shape. The 
Anuvrata Movement pioneered by the aforesaid Jaina Acarya 
is a significant attempt at this. 


THE CODE : 

Anuoratahas been defined by its inaugurators as a code 
of conduct for building a healthy society. Alternatively, the 
description has been condensed in a single word : Anusastra, 
implying a summary code (of behaviour). 

Indeed, the code in a summary of social ethic , and since 
from the broader perspective society is composed of 
individual cells, is the ethic for individual, too. 

The traffic is rather a two-way one. social behaviour 
moderating the individual, and the individual securing 
social development. The distinction advanced by John Stuart 
Mill between self-regarding and other-regarding activities 
vanishes under Anuvrata philosophy. For any individual 
activity cannot but touch the social fabric, and any group- 
action is found to mould the individual - his behaviour 
rather. The obverse and reverse of the same coin can hardly 
be distinguished from each other in Anuvrata philosophy. 
Indeed, life itself is an integrated whole. How can one aspect 
of it be separated from another? The Jaina view of life negates 
the idea of compartmentalism altogether. 
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THE PREAMBLE : 

The preamble to the code of behaviour —the Anuvrata 
clearly displays the negation. While it lists unity of mankind, 
co-existence and communal harmony, it lays equal emphasis 
on limited individual acquisition and consumption. 
Fearlessness, objectivity and truthfulness. Prof. Ernest 
Barker, the noted British theorist and analyst, in his widely 
read Social and Political Theory has reproduced the preamble 
to The Constitution of India in its entirety, with the 
observation that never before all political ideals of ages had 
been so assembled together and integrated. Still more so is 
perhaps the preamble to the Anuvrata Code. The ideals or 
Vratas listed in the preamble to Anuvrata, sometimes called 
Directive Principles of the same, will authenticate our 
contention. The list: (i) sensitivity to the existence of others, 
(ii) unity of mankind, (iii) Co-existence, (iv) communal 
harmony, (v) non-violent resistance, (vi) limited individual 
acquisition and consumption, (vii) integrity in behaviour, 
(viii) belief in the purity of the means, and (ix) fearlessness, 
objectivity and truthfulness. 

Each of the principles, rather ideals, will perhaps bear 
some comment. The first one, sensitivity to the existence of 
others, is rather a different way of expressing the first 
principle of Jainism : respect for all life. In simple terms, it 
implies the cliche, so to say, live and let live. A derivation 
from this is found in the modern arresting phase that is 
demanded for democracy — imaginative sympathy. Sympathy 
or respect alone is not enough; it should also be imaginative. 
This means discrimination. Without discrimination 
sensitivity becomes a meaningless principle of action in 
modern times. Anuvrata really emphasizes this. 

Unity of mankind, the second item, seeks to cultivate 
what may be called the anthropocentric outlook, which must 
be regarded as a narrower view of life. But in the changed 
context, this has to be accepted. Unity of all life is a broader 
cosmological view no doubt, but it hardly accords with 
practicality of life today. 

Unity of life —of all existence is the purport of Advaita 
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Vedanta, which is regarded as the summit of Indian 
Philosophical thoughts. Swami Vivekananda brought it 
from forests and recluses and gave it a practical bent. His 
Practiral Vedanta was directed only to the humankind. The 
prophet(s) of Anuvrata have done the same. Unity is an ideal 
that does not find place in the Ideas of 1793, popularly called 
the French Revolutionary Slogan. It came to be incorporated 
later in the Socio-Political-Economic thought, notwithstand¬ 
ing thinking internationally by a many before. It was after 
the devastating World War II that the unity of mankind came 
to be emphasized. Humanists perceived that unless we had 
planned our civilization, we would perish. The Anuvrata is 
only a reiteration of the perception. 

Co-existence is a corollary of the unity of mankind. It is 
also another way of expressing the principle of 'Live and let 
Live’, perhaps it can be extended to the entire sentiment of 
creation, for its informing spirit is that man. cannot live by 
all alone. In modern time it has taken the form of ecological 
balance. Anuvrata in fact emphasizes this equipoise. The 
entire nature is dependent on counter-balancing forces. Can 
human life be isolated from this fundamental principle? 
Anuvrat's answer is an emphatic No’. 

Communal harmony is related to what Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) describes as ‘unsocial sociableness’. The Greek 
philosophers, particularly Aristotle, asserted that man is a 
social animal, by which they meant that in his essential 
nature man is a gregarious animal - the instinct of 
associativeness is the most important driving force for him. 
Kant modifies the idea a bit, holding that innate sociableness 
of man is inextricably mixed with his pugnacity. For he is 
egotistic, too. in his essential nature. This trait of his 
character—egotism find expression inter alia in religious 
exclusivism —making, in the words of Alexandar Pope. 
"Heaven’s gate a lock to his (one's) own key". Religious 
conflicts naturally arise which annihilates human 
sociableness. 

Besides, it becomes a flat denial of the fundamental ideal 
of the unity of mankind. In a multi-religious country the 
problem assume serious proportions. Even where one single 
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faith predominates, sects fight with one another, thus putting 
the clock of human civilization back. The growth of man's 
sou! is retarded. Thus harmony - communal harmony is 
the fiat for mankind. The fiat has been issued throughout 
the recorded history. In our age Sri Ramakrishna did it. 
and Swami Vivekananda shouted from the platform of the 
Parliament of Religions (1893) : "The Christian is not to 
become a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But 
each must assimilate the spirit of die others, and yet preserve 
his own individuality and grow according to his own law of 
growth." 

He further expressed the hope that upon the banner of 
each religion shall be written: “Help and not Fight". 
"Assimilation and not Destruction." "Harmony and Peace 
and not Dissension". 

This is nothing but preaching oneness of the God-head 
(the Jainas however are largely atheists), the ball was set 
rolling by the Sants in this country in the Middle Ages when 
the rugged followers of Islam sought to impose their tenets 
at the point of sword and the natives were to resist it. Kabir. 
originally a Muslim weaver of Varanasi, is perhaps the most 
luminous representative of the Sants, who summed up the 
tenor thus : 

"Rama, Khuda, Sakti. Siva are one.” 

This has been called Indian Tapasya (spiritual quest) or 
the Bharat Panth - the Indian way. The followers of the Panth 
have been designated as the Bharat Pathiks - the Indian 
Pilgrims. The Jaina Munis-Acarya Tulsi and Acarya 
Mahaprajna who have launched the Anuvrata Movement 
have themselves joined and enjoined others to join the band 
of Indian pilgrims. Tagore has written in his Society and 
State (Towards Universal Man) that India's special 
contribution to world civilization lay in the exaltation of the 
principle of unity in diversity. Anuvrata further rediscovers 
in this signal contribution of India what may be described 
as spiritual liberalism. 

.Resistance is presented as an ideal in the preamble to 
the Anuurata code of conduct, but resistance, it is made 
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clear, should be of non-violent character. This is both a 
departure from and an addition to Christ's prescription of 
turning the other cheek to the person who smites on the 
one. Swami Vivekananda opined that resistance was for the 
householder, though non-resistance should be the motto 
for the Sarinyasms. Furthermore, non-resistance should not 
issue out of inability or cowardice. "A mouse hardly forgives 
a cat when it allows itself to be torn by it". Mahatma Gandhi, 
a personality of Jaina temperament and outlook declares in 
the same vein. He preaches non-violent resistance. 

Non-violent resistance implies strength, never weakness, 
on the part of the resistor. In Gandhiji s view forgiveness 
adorns the hero, while pugnacity bespeaks cowardice. Just 
before the great battle of Kurukshetra started. Aijuna was 
overtaken by remorse. He was disinclined to fight which 
might result in the killing of his senior kinsmen and revered 
superiors. Sri Krsna called Arjuna a coward. For it was not 
his compunction, said Sri Krsna. that came to possess 
Arjuna but it was the vast array of the Kaurava with its 
galaxy of reputed commanders that swayed the mind of 
Pandava towards despondency. Anuvrata commends to 
foresake despondency and to fight, but in a non-violent way. 

Anuurata is clear about moderation of acquisitiveness, 
which is perhaps the strongest of all human impulses and 
which knows no limit. In the Mahdbhdrata the story of Jajati 
underscores both the traits of acquisitiveness declaring 
through the lips of Jajati that all fands of wealth : corn, 
cattle and women 1 — in their entirety would not be adequate 
for a single individual, and therefore acquisitiveness should 
be chastised, i.e., should be moderated. 

This is rather the eternal Indian lesson which teaches 
how little one can live with. Jesus Christ has also warned 
against unbridled acquisition, declaring that it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to reach heaven, i.e., to enjoy blissful existence. 

Sociologically, the acquisitive drive leads to all conflicts 


1. In those days these were the chief forms of wealth. 
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on the material plane, and because of that human life really 
becomes ‘solitary, nasty, poor, brutish’ and precarious. It is 
to be remembered in this connection that acquisitiveness 
includes the lust for power - the desire to dominate over 
others - politically, economically, socially and culturally. 

Socially and culturally acquisitiveness has its direction 
to what Thorstein Bunde Veblen calls 'conspicuous 
consumption' as also ‘pecuniary waste', which may be 
regarded as individual and social waste. The demonstration 
effect, in the words of a modern economist (Dussenbury), 
translates itself into base imitation, which results in the 
production of ‘wrong commodities’. Social benefit naturally 
suffers. Anuvrata therefore advises to moderate his 
acquisitiveness. 

Moderation of acquisitiveness should be supplemented 
by limitation of consumption, injuncts Anuvrata. in other 
words, it cries a halt to pleasure and thus runs counter to 
unbridled hedonism but comes near to Vatsyayana, whose 
philosophy of life also emphasizes moderation. From the 
broader standpoint it may be likened to the category of 
renunciation. "Renounce and enjoy". "Tena Taktvena 
Bhunjitha” directed the Upanishadic seers. The Anuvrata's 
commandment meets it on the same plane. 

While elaborating the principle of 'integrity in behaviour’, 
an article of Anuvrata creed, recourse may be had to what 
has already been stated : in modern times social sciences 
are analyzed and elucidated having behaviourism as the 
central concept. As a social philosophy Anuvrata does just 
the same. Furthermore, it demands idealisation of behaviour, 
and thus it tends to become both light-bearing and fruit 
bearing —normative and positive as well. 

On any showing, integrity of behaviour means eschewing 
hypocrisy, which is a very common trait in the behaviour of 
politicians, traders, different professional and occupational 
groups. This clearly means divorce from life and truth with 
all its implications. Anuvrata seeks to reverse the process. 
It wants to ensure a truth-bound Journey for realising the 
divine potentiality that lies talent in human soul. 
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The ancient idealists, both in the west and in the East, 
decreed that the means should be as noble as the end itself. 
For this reason social sciences like politics were a part oi 
the broader sastra of Ethics. It was Florentine Niccolo 
Machiavelli (1469-1527) who effected the separation between 
politics and Ethics in the West, holding that success alone 
counted in politics, not virtue. 

Because of the spread of the thesis - Machiavellism, as 
Edmund Burka lamented: gone are the days of ‘the 
statesmen, and those of sophists, calculators and economists 
had arrived’, in our own country the codified RajacLharma 
of Manu, Sukracarya, as also of Kautilya had been modified 
to make room for statism and politics, which is called a 
policy-science. 

In modern times Mahatma Gandhi sought to recapture 
the ethical penumbra by emphasizing the noble ends should 
.be sought to be achieved through noble means alone — 
success should be discounted to the extent of ignominy of 
the means. (And Mahatma Gandhi was a Jaina in outlook 
and attitude). 

To the Anuvrati purity of the means should be an article 
of his faith. He shall have to take the small vow of being 
faithful to the principle of purify, which is equated with 
truth. Purity should permeate the total behaviour of the 
Anuurafi.Thus, winning an election, passing an examination, 
getting a contract or a job should be purity-tinged. In this 
way, it comes to coalesce with behaviour - it is indeed an 
aspect of behaviourism. The Anuvrata document of course 
mentions truthfulness as a separate category which goes 
alongwith fearlessness and objectivity. 

It is rather difficult to put these values in the same 
conceptual system. Truthfulness and fearlessness may well 
go together, but how can objectivity be conjucted with them? 
The first two speak of facets of the state of mind, that is to 
say, they are essentially subjective in character, while 
objectivity refers to externalities. Can really a tangible 
synthesis be made of internal objectives with an external 
value? ' 

Perhaps the fashioners of the doctrine of small vows — 
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Anuurata wanted fearlessness and truthfulness applied to 
the work-a-day life, if so. the philosophy of Anuurata partakes 
of pragmatic character. As an individualistic philosophy 
pragmatism may not have that profundity which is claimed 
for others, but as a social philosophy it can hardly be 
discounted on any score. By selecting small vows and 
collecting them as the code of conduct, Anuurata brings to 
birth a new social philosophy for adoption by men and 
women with a view to make life meaningful and purposive. 
Denominational hindrances or scriptural barriers will not 
be placed in the way of its adoption - it can well be embraced 
universally while each remaining within the fold of his own 
spiritual religion, codified or uncodified. 

THE MANIFESTO : 

The An.uvra.ta manifesto released by the sponsors of the 
movement is a short one, but is exhaustive. It deals with 
aims and means of Anuurata and specifies the vows for all 
as well as for a few particular social groups — students, 
teachers, businessmen, the working class and their 
superintendants, politicians and the citizens. Other 
professional classes — the lawyers, medical practitioners, 
brokers and the like have not been specifically listed. Perhaps 
they have been included in all' — the general class, or, in a 
way, in the category of businessmen. For the professionals 
are also traders — they trade in their skill and good-will. 
Speaking in economic terms, they deal in service- utility, and 
are adjuncts to different social services like the dispensing 
of justice, dispensing of health services either for purpose 
of maintenance or as remedial measures. While revising the 
document, editors will think of specifying the codes for each 
of these groups insofar as it pertains to their respective 
station of life. For some may consider their non-specification 
to be a lacuna in the documentation. 

AIMS AND MEANS : 

The manifesto starts with delineation of the aims and 
means, implying what the Anuvrata Movement aims at and 
indicating the needed measures for adoption. 
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The aim is a threefold one ; — 

(a) to exhort people universally to observe self-restraint 
which may be likened, in a way, to the Aristotlean 
golden mean. But, in a way, not fully. For the directive 
seems to be : covet the minimum. 

(b) 'to establish the values of friendship, unity, peace 
and true morality’. The first three go together 
inasmuch as true friendship implies unity and in 
unity there cannot be any conflict. And peace follows 
as a natural corollary. Perhaps the last one morality 
stands a little apart, but at the same time, goes hand 
- in - hand with the first three. For friendship - 
fraternity cannot be forged by any bond of 
immorality, and if endeavoured to'be forged, it can 
never be a unity. A gang of dacoits or highwaymen 
can at best a union, but never a unity. So cannot be 
a political clique or coterie. For that purpose an 
ethical bond is necessary. This is emphasized in 
Plato's search for philosopher kings and in our own 
Rajadharma as well as in the Prajadharma. 

A society based on values like fraternity, unity and peace 
has to be non-violent for tire reason that it has to discard 
its acquisitve character. Violence arises out of conflicts of 
self-interest. If fraternal unity is forged ipso facto non¬ 
violence emerges. If my wife and 1 make a unity, she cannot 
do any violence to me; nor, for that purpose, can l. Anuvrata 
wants to extend the principle to the entire mineral world 
though in a modified form. 

MEANS : Means should be as noble as the end itself, 
asserted the teachers of humanity like Socrates and Gandhi. 
For the individual it demands a twofold revolution : 
intellectual and behavioural. Intellectually, he has to realize 
the value and efficacy of small vows - Anuvrata, and then to 
win converts to it. The second aspect is as important as the 
first one inasmuch as Anuvrata is intended to be a social 
philosophy of action, not just an individual code of conduct. 

The converts will have to be converts in full - fully 
believing in the doctrine of Anuvrata as a pragmatic 
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philosophy of life. Soldiering of Anuvrata should be an 
avowed trait of the Anuvrati’s behaviour. He should further 
resolve for his behaviour a change of heart and consequential 
change of attitude towards collective life, nay, to the entire 
sentient creation. He should be more guided by abnegation 
and duties than by assertions and rights. In this way one is 
to bring out harmony in oneself and, thus, the same in the 
social order. To be an .Anuurati sustained-practice is 
demanded of the individual. 


THE VOWS : 

The vows which constitute the code of conduct for every 
individual consist of— 

(i) not to kill any innocent creature ; 

(ii) not to commit suicide ; 

(iii) not to commit foeticide. 

COMMENT : How far these three are, without qualification, 
in consonance with the needs and dictates of particular 
societies is of course debatable. The three together should 
have been adjuncted with the qualification except under 
extenuating circumstances'. 

fiv) not to be aggressive against anybody, i je.. to discard 
pugnacity in one’s own spirit. 

(v) not to forsake the path of a commited pacifist; 

(vi) (Thus) not to stay apart from the supporters of 
disarmament and world peace. 

(vii) not to take part in any violent agitation or activity. 

(viii) not to discriminate among persons on the ground of 
race, colour, caste, sex or political belief. 

COMMENT: Directed to oneself the last named vow is in accord 
with the egalitarian principle, and broadly follows the pattern 
of the Constitution of India in its enunciation of one of the 
Fundamental Rights - Right to equality (Art. 16 of the 
Constitution of India). 
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As in the Constitution of India, untouchability finds a 
special mention, but colour bar - Jim Crowism is left out, 
which should have been included to give the vow a universal 
tenor. 

(ix) not to practise religious intolerance, and thus nor to 
rouse sectarian frenzy. 

COMMENT : Here. in the manifesto, positive and negative 
are joined to make an amalgam - the vow to practise religious 
toleration is joined with its natural corollary : not to participate 
in the arousal of any communal frenzy. It would have been 
perhaps better if. following the assertion cf Swami 
Vivekananda, 'toleration' were substituted by ‘acceptance’. 
Really, that - the acceptance of all religions as true - has 
been the age-old Indian way of outlook. 

ANUVRATA could well reiterate that. 

(x) not to indulge in unrighteousness in business and 
other kinds of money-earning activity in any manner. 

COMMENT : While we have put it as unrighteousness, the 
manifesto uses the word ‘rectitude’. Both of them connote the 
same thing, but essentially it is a matter of value-judgement 
which cannot but have wide variation, dependent as it is upon 
the melieu. For example, acceptance of interest on 'barren 
money’ (an Aristotelean insinuation) lent is regarded as 
unrighteous in certain quarters of believers, while it is accepted 
as quite normal and. therefore, moral in others. 

(xi) not to practise deceit. 

Note : This also has a moral penumbra, which is perhaps of 
absolute and universal nature, but is, in a sense, repetition 
of making end and means meet-means should be as noble as 
the end itself. Yet, it perhaps demands repetition. For, like 
the note of a music, it gets ingrained more and more with 
every repetition. 

(xii) not to go in for unbridled acquisition. 

Note : This means that the acquisitive instinct of the individual 
is to be blunted, which follows from the Indian precept to 
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learn how little one can live with, which, again, is in 
contradistinction of the materialistic Western outlook : how 
much one can acquire and possess. 

Acquisitiveness transcends material possessions to 
include such non-qualities as power and influence. Thus, if 
acquisitiveness is moderated and continence practised, one 
of the breeding grounds of conflicts - regional, national or 
international - is rendered largely barren. 

(xiii) not to have recourse to unethical practice is elections. 

Note : Taking part in elections in indirectly democratically 
organised political societies is both a right and a duty of the 
citizen. But this right-cum-duty demands, for being real, free 
and fair conduct of elections. This political ethic largely 
depends on the sturdy and ethic-hued independence of the 
citizen. 

(xiv) not to encourage socially evil customs. 

Note : This is certainly relative to time and place. For example, 
child-marriage is regarded as a social evil today ; but it was 
not so at one time, or, polygamy is frowned- upon in most 
countries today, but not in some others. Thus, socially evil 
customs has reference to time and place. The vow is limited 
by its own social nature. 

(xv) not to take intoxicants including tobacco. 

COMMENT : This is both for individual and social welfare, 
and assuming organic nature of society, these two coalesce. 
The observance of the vow prevents men from becoming 
unhealthy and therefore, small, and, as J. S. Mill has asserted, 
with small men, no great thing can be achieved. The purpose 
of social organization is to create an atmosphere so that 
individuals composing it can blossom forth —can realize their 
potentialities. This is dependent both upon individual and 
collective action. And collective action is a collection of 
individual actions. Here the individualistic principle of 
distinction between 'self-regarding' and 'other regarding' 
actions vanishes altogether inasmuch as the individual keeps 
away from intoxic ants for his own good as well as for society's 
well-being. 
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(xvi) not to keep away eyes from the problem of 
environmental pollution; not to denude the earth's 
surface from vegetation; and not to waste water. 

Note : All these inhibitions are for collective well-being, from 
which source individaul welfare emerges, though not 
perceptibly. These three vows are items of what is said to be 
enlightened self-interest. 


CLASS ANUVRATS : 

Besides the above small vows, meant for all. specific 
vows, which are of slightly different nature, are for different 
classes or groups. For example, students are to take the 
vow of refraining from unfair practice at examinations, the 
teacher is not to assist any student in the adoption of illegal 
or unethical means: the businessman is to refrain from 
unethical trade practices; officers are not to accept grafts 
or take advantage of their authority for furthering their own 
personal ends; politicians are not to indulge in character- 
assassination of rivals; and the elector is not to cast his 
vote out of fear or temptation. 

EPILOGUE : 

The Anuvrata Movement seeks and build a moral society 
based on cherished values. It is a pragmatic philosophy of 
life in the sense that the code is observable, for it is not 
much of demanding nature. It is modern too - modernised 
version of Jainism whos guest has been peace, called Ta 
Magista - the greatest good by Max-Muller. The Anuvrata 
lays down a number of commandments for this, which are 
in consonance of society's need at the present moment. The 
commandments will certainly undergo variation with the 
passage of time. For new needs, new issues and new 
problems will surely crop up. The Anuvrata is not 
fundamentalism. It is not ritualism either: the 
commandments are just individual accompaniments which 
aim at, secularly described, character building, or in the 
arresting phrase of Swami Vivekananda. man-making or in 
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Rousseau's preparing the moral compass of mankind. When 
this is done men's social adventure comes to fruition, though 
then journey cannot come to an end. Human psyche, 
composed as it is, can never attain the final happiness, but 
it can attain peace, which Anuvrata as a philosophy of life 
seeks to guarantee. 



THE SVETAMBAR AND DIGAMBAR SECTS* 


M uch activity is seen both among western and eastern 
scholars to unfold the hidden pages of the past history 
of the Jains, the followers of the Jinas or the Tlrthankaras, 
their philosophy and rules of conduct. Apart from several 
works from the pen of educated Indian Jain or non-Jain 
scholars, it is very gratifying to look to the big volumes on 
Jainism from Germany and France containing the results 
of modem researches on the Digambar and Svetambar sects. 
The very words at the first sight conjure up before the casual 
reader the idea of nudity, or remote antiquity, and the idea 
of the dressed, or a later period. 

But the fact is otherwise. Let us remember the period of 
the Vedas. Although the very word Prakrit conveys the idea 
of the earlier existence and Sanskrit of the later, after 
undergoing change, yet there is hardly any Prakrit literature 
that we come across existing before the Vedas. It has now 
been accepted in all quarters that Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
Tirthafikara, was a historical personage : and the Jain 
ascetics of his period and those of his predecessors’ times 
used to wear, clothes. It is only at a later period, during the 
regime of Mahavira, the 24th Tirthahkara that the fashion 
of discarding clothes had Its origin, perhaps due to the 
prevalence of extreme asceticism at the time. 

The word Nirgrantha, generally applied to the order of 
the Jains, did not literally mean without any clothps or 
naked, but did mean without any bond, or free from bondage 
or karma. It is certainly difficult to trace the cause which 
led our Lord Mahavira to embrace nudity. But so far as we 
can gather from the then existing circumstances it is clear 
that the time of Mahavira was a period of great religious 
revival, and religious speculation was at its height. A very 

* Reproduced from The Indian Antiquary—September 1929. 
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large number of mendicants, heretics and religious 
speculators were traversing the country from one end to 
the other, and it was a time of very hard religious 
competition, and severe austerities and absolute 
renunciation were the only criterion of excellence. Mahavira 
advocated giving up of clothes for only the highest order 
known as Jinakalpi, but not for anybody or everybody of 
the order or for all ages. And it is only among the Digambars 
that the fashion of nudity has survived even to the present 
day. and as a matter of fact we actually find southern 
Digambar sa.dh.us practising this as an indispensable part 
of their conduct. 

It has now been proved without a shadow of doubt that 
image worship is a very ancient institution, and the Jains 
also used to worship images. It was several centuries after 
Mahavira that his followers divided themselves into 
Svetambars and Digambars. The ancient images of 
Tirthahkaras consecrated before the division cannot properly 
be said to belong to any particular sect, rather they belong 
to the Jains as a whole, irrespective of any other question. 
We find a good number of sitting Jain images without any 
signs of nudity, which can be assigned almost with certainty 
to early times before the division. It was sometime after the 
nirvana of Mahavira that far reaching changes took place in 
the principles as propagated by Him and laid down by Jaina 
agamas. 

The most important diversity in the principle which 
gradually developed and ultimately led to the schism is the 
assignment of a distinctly inferior status to woman by 
denying her the possibility of full spiritual emancipation. 
This little fact, hardly noticed, is of profound significance in 
fixing with a good deal of certainty a considerably later date 
for the origin of the Digambars. For such narrow dogmas 
had their birth in times when a strong reaction had already 
set in against the broad-minded democratic religions of 
Buddha and Mahavira sweeping before them the false and 
petty distinctions of caste and creed, and when people were 
reverting back to old standards of conservatism and bigotry. 

It was lord Mahavira who established the blessed order 
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of tile Sri sarighaor Caturoidhasangha , composed of sadhus 
and sadhuis, sravakas and sravikas, with equal share in 
the order. 

No question of superiority or inferiority was involved. A 
soul is a soul whether it be of man or woman, and no obstacle 
stands in the way of full spiritual liberation for one who can 
destroy by nirjara. all karmas. 

With such cardinal difference of principles, the followers 
could not remain united, and they gradually drifted apart. 
Those that advocated the most conservative ideas became 
known as the Digambar sect, and in order to establish the 
new theory, these Digambars had to discard the whole of 
the then existing Jaina canons, which are respected and 
recognized by the Svetambars alone, who are the other 
remaining original followers of Mahavira, propagating the 
same old principles as those of Mahavira. 

I need hardly say that the Digambars hold just the 

opposite view and boast of their antiquity, placing the origin 

of the Svetambars at a very late period. There is good scope 

for research in this important and interesting subject of the 

antiquity of these sects. Any scholar can satisfy himself after 

a glance at page 25 of Vincent Smith's Jain stupa and other 

Antiquities of Mathura that Lord Mahavira is depicted there 

as being taken from the womb of Devananda by 

Harinegameshi, a god. This ancient Story is entirely 

discarded and has no place in any Digambar work, while 

every Svetambar Jain believes the story of this 

garbhdpahdra, which is another point of difference between 

the two sects. It has also to be noted that the different Gonas, 
„ • 

Kulas , Sakhas and Gacchas found inscribed on these relics 
of antiquity are identical with those mentioned in the 
Kalpasutra and other old Jain agamas respected by the 
Svetambars. while these names do not occur in any of the 
Digambar works. And these facts above referred to are very 
significant in tracing the question of antiquity, as the 
sculptures with inscriptions are all genuine irrefutable pieces 
of evidence that place the Svetambars at a very early period. 

Lord Mahavira and his principles were as liberal as could 
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be expected, and all souls, whether of a Svetambar or a 
Digambar. or a non-Jain even, could attain nirvana; while 
according to the Digambars, only a male Jain holding 
Digambar doctrine may be liberated. The true ancient 
principles of the religion of the Tirthankaras are simply this 
much, that a soul which realizes the oneness of all and is 
seated in equality, is fully entitled to emancipation. The 
Svetambars hold this view and will ever hold the same in 
spite of all reproaches from the other sect. This liberal idea 
is quite clear from the anicent Jaina texts. The age of these 
texts has, of late, also been, scientifically tested, but 
unfortunately the Digambars do not recognize them. It is 
perhaps by reason of these short-sighted principles of the 
Digambar Jains that they did not flourish during 
Muhammadan times, and it is only during these latter days 
of English rule that they are trying to gain popularity. 

N.B. The religion of the Jainas-Jalnism, has much in 
common with Buddhism and as such was sometimes 
considered as merely a Buddhist sect, which view of course 
has been refuted (for which see, Jacobi, SBE, introduction; 
as also in the introduction of his edition of the 
KaipasQtras). In general, it may be stated that while 
Buddhism in course of its march was developed Into a 
world-religion. Jainism remained a national Indian 
religion. It is rightly pointed out that the Jalnas have 
retained the Indian system of castes and classes, more or 
less in its entirety and Jainism exhibits a stronger 
tendency than Buddhism to adapt itself to Brahmanism 
and Hinduism. 

(See. H.V. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, pp. 314 ff. see also. Erich 
FYauwaliner, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 194 ff. tr. from 
German into English by V.M. Bedekar, Delhi, 1984). 


With a view to be accessible to the masses, the Jainas 
have utilised the Mdgadht and the Mahdrdstri dialects for 
their canonical writings and the earliest commentaries. Later 
on, however, the Svetambaras from the eight century and 
the Digambaras somewhat earlier, made use of Sanskrit for 
their commentaries and scholastic works. 
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(Sec, M. Bloomfield, Some Aspects of Jaina Sanskrit, in 

Festschrift Wackernagel, 1923, p. 220ff). 

As early as In the first century A.D. the schism was 
effected in the Jaina religion through the formation of two 
great sects, namely, the Svetambaras (lit. these clad in 
white), and the Digambaras (naked, lit. these clad in the 
air). The collective term ascribed by the Jainas to their sacred 
books, is Siddhantaor Regarding the antiquity and 

the authority of the Canon, the Svetambara Jainas have a 
tradition, according to which the authority of their sacred 
texts do not go beyond the fifth century A.D. There are 
inscriptions of the first and second centuries A.D. proving 
that the Jainas were split into those aforesaid sects. 

(For full detailed Information relating to the Svetambara 

Jainas. see amongst other texts. Winternitz, History of Indian 

Literature. Vol. II. First edition. University of Calcutta, 1933: 

Second edition, 1972; pp. 43Iff). 

Little is known about the Siddhanta of the Digambaras. 
(A complete survey of the Canon of the Digambaras is 
presented by Bhandarkar, Report. 1883-4, p. 106ff; See also, 
J.L. Jani, in SBJ. Vol. V, Preface, p. 12ff). 

The Digambaras too recognize the 12 Ahgas, the sixth 
Anga being Jndtr-dharma-Kathdhga. ‘It is feasible to assume 
that these texts which are common to both the sects, present 
the earliest portions of the sacred writings of the Jainas.’ 

The Digambaras of the present day, have, in addition, a 
second Canon, more correctly is to be called ‘a substitute 
Canon*, which has been described by them as “the four 
Vedas”. 

It may be noted here that the Digambaras relate a legend 
about the origin of the schism, which however, differs from 
the legend recorded by the Svetambaras. 

(See in this context. H.V. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus. p. 347ff). 

It may further be mentioned that we have a rich Non- 
canonical Jaina literature, composed partly in Prakrta— the 
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so-called Jaina-Maharastri and partly Sanskrit, (Winternitz. 
H. O. I. Lit. 475ff). 

We should also note that corresponding to the Puranas 
of the Digambaras, the Svetambaras have the Caritras, some 
of which describe the lives of individual Jinas, whilst others 
treat of the lives of all the 63 Salakapurusas or “excellent 
man”. 

For general interest regarding comparative study of 
Buddha and the Jin'a special reference is to be made to. 

E. Leumann, Buddha and Mahavira, the two founders 
of Indian religions. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, Miinchen O. J. (1921), See specially p. 27ff. 


— Prof. Heramba Chatterjee Shastri 



ETHICO-RELIGIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF MANKIND AS EMBODIED 
IN THE JAINA CANON* 


T he problem of studying mankind is complicated; so 
various methods have been adopted to solve it. One of 
them is that of scientific classification —an art well-known 
to India from hoary antiquity. Consequently it is no wonder, 
if the Jainas in ancient times possessed a remarkable 
mastery therein. As a corroborative evidence may be pointed 
out plenty of bhahgas or permutations and combinations 
one comes across, in the Jaina philosophy. The attitude of 
the Jainas in systematically grouping the different entities 
may very well account for the various sorts of classifications 
of human beings 1 expounded , in the Jatna canonical 
literature. As the main object of this article is to throw some 
light on this subject, 1 shall begin with a classification having 
an ethical tinge about it. 

Sadhu and Asadhu- 

In Sutrakrtariga (M3, v. 1 and 4 2 ) humanity in its 
entirety is divided into two classes ; (1) sadhu or the 

virtuous and (2) asadhu or the wicked, the natural 
divisions of mankind one can expect and approve of. Each 
of these can be further divided into two groups:- (a) happy 
and (b) unhappy. This means that we have four types of 


* By courtesy: Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. Vol. 15. pp. 97ff. 

1. Even the minimum and maximum numbers of human beings 
existing at any time are pointed out in Anuyogadvarasutra 
(Sutra 142). This topic is discussed by me in the paper 
communicated to the Jubilee Sessions of the Indian 
Mathematical Society held in December 1932. 

2. For the English translation of these two verses see S.B.E. vol. 
XLV, p. 320. 
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human beings on the surface of this globe: (i) virtuous and 
happy, (ii) virtuous but unhappy, (iii) wicked but happy and 
(iv) wicked and unhappy. The origin of these types is 
satisfactorily explained by the four kinds of karmans, 
technically known as (1) punyanubandhi-puny a^, (2) punya- 
nubandhi-papa, (3) pdpdnnba.ndhi pun.ya and (4) papanu- 
bandhi-papa . 4 

Before proceeding further it will not be amiss to take a 
note of the fact that Jainism divides all the unliberated living 
beings into two classes: (1) those who are incompetent to 
attain liberation and 12) those who are competent to do so. 
The former class is designated as abhauya, and the latter 
as bhauya. The bhavyas are subdivided into two categories 
: (1) those who are sure to be liberated in near or distant 
future, and (2) the jati-bhavyas or those who will never be 
liberated, since they will never get the right opportunity of 
utilizing their potency for achieving salvation. 


Ary a and Mleccha — 

If we refer to Prajnapanasutra 5 (I, 37) of Syamacarya we 
find mankind divided into two classes viz. (a) ariya or the 
Aryas 6 and (b) milikkhu 7 or the MeLcchas* Vacakamukhya 


3. Merit-engendering merit. It is a kind of merit, which makes 
the individual lead a holy life, while he or she. at the same 
time, enjoys happiness as a result of the merit acquired in a 
previous birth or births. 

4. This line of agrument, if properly followed, solves the question, 
viz. “why do the innocent suffer?” 

5. This is looked upon as the second upahga and is divided into 
36 chapters known as padas with their subdivisions styled 
as sutras. 

6,8. These have been explained in the commentary as under by 
Malayagiri Suri :- 
'‘anrn? ihroibrn arat:- sttht 

j^tsr «nf%’ a-pmnn>f 

ftreiiHMrfft+HotMCKi 4Vsii ^frt sfirarpam I” 

This word (milikkhu) occurs in Sutrakrtariga (I-I-2. v. 15-16). 
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Umasvati, too, has mentioned these classes, in his 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra 9 (III, 15) and has also indicated 
their various varieties, in the svopajna' 0 bhasya (pp. 265- 
266), But he has not classified the Aryas under two heads 
viz, (a) jRd.dhi-pra.pta and Rddhi-aprapta or Amrddhi-prdpta.. 
These groups are however pointed out in Prajhapanasutra 
(ch. I.) where the former group is further divided into six 
classes viz. (1) Tirthamkara, (2) Cakravartin , (3) Baladeva, 
(4) Vasudeva. (5) Caranaaurid (6) Vidyadhara, and the latter 
into nine known as (a) ksetra drya, (b) jatu-arya, (c) kula- 
drya, (d) karma-arya, (e) silpa 11 arya, (f) bhasd-drya, (g) 
jndna-arya, (h) da.rsa.na. -aryaand (i) cd.ritra d.rya. 12 Umasvati 
has mentioned only six varieties 13 of the Aryas in his bhasya 
(p.265). They correspond to the first six classes of Anrddhi- 
prapta Aryas. Sarvarthasiddhi strikes altogether a different 
note, since it mentions 7 types of the Rddhi-prapta Aryas 
and 5 types of the Anrddhi-prapta Aryas. 14 

In the case of the Mlecchas, the number of the varieties 
does not seem to be fixed; for, in Prajhapanasutra (I, 37) we 


9. Out of a number of commentaries written on it (vide pp. 16- 
18 of my Sanskrit Introduction to pt. I), I shall point out a few 
where the word Arya has been defined. They are : (1) 
Sarvarthasiddhi (Kolhapur, ed. p. 130), Siddhasena Gani's 
tika (p. 265) and (3) Tattvarthaslokavartika (p. 356). 

10. I have expressed my reasons of considering the bhasya as 
suopajha, in my introduction (pt. II, p. 36ff.). So it will be a 
matter of great pleasure, if any scholar will examine them 
and give his sober verdict. 

11. In Jainbudvipaprajriapti, we come across sippasaya. The 
names of the five main silpas are given in Avasyaka-niryukti 
(v.207). Each is there referred to as having 20 sub-divisions; 
but I have not succeeded up till now in tracing their names 
etc. The 18 srenis have been however discussed by me in my 
edition of Padmananda Mahakavya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
No. LVIH. pp. 362. 592-593). 

12. For an explanation in English the reader is referred to G.O.S. 
No. LI. pp. 392-393. 

13. These have been elucidated by him in the bhasya (p. 265). 

14. 'Tafttn:- SbfPlt vflMnqf: Sifarafstfk I StfSSiHWf: 

wrftvr., ftfM I -fWt 
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have about 55 types mentioned. These 15 with some variations 
in their number and names are found in Nemieandra Suri’s 
Pravacana-saroddhara (274th dvara, v. 1583-85). 16 

Umasvati does not give such a list; but. after pointing 
out on p.266 "JrtT R'JWi mentions the 56 17 antaradvipas. 

the residents of which come under the category of the 
Mlecchas. 

As this topic is, I believe, sufficiently discussed. I shall 
now take up another which is more or less a special tenet of 
Jainism. 

Mithyatvin and Samyaktvin— 

From the Jaina view-point human beings and other 
animate objects as well are either mithyatvinor samyaktvin. 
according as they have right or wrong conception about the 
characteristics of deva, guru and dharmCL Mtthyatva is of 
two types: (a) anabhigrhita and (b) abhigrhita. The former is 
due to ignorance, prejudice or prepossession, while the latter 
is mainly due to deliberate misunderstanding or perversion 
of facts. A student of Jainism needs hardly to be reminded 
of the 363 types 18 of the Abhlgrhita-mithyatvins, the sum- 
total of 180 kinds of the Kriyavadins, 84 of the Akriyavadlns, 
67 of the Ajfidnavddins and 32 of the Vinayavadins. 19 The 
names of the important persons connected with these 
schools are mentioned by Siddhasena in his commentary to 
Tattvartha (VIH, 1). A rough attempt has been made by me 
to identify them, 20 with a view that some erudite scholar 
may be inclined to take up this topic for a thorough 
investigation. 

15. For the Sanskrit names, the reader is referred to G.O.S. No. 
LI, pp. 393-394. 

16. Prasnavyakarana and Avasyakasutra may be consulted in 
this connection; they, too. refer to the andrya desas. 

17. According to Sarvarthasiddhi (pp. 130-131) the number is 
96. 

18. These have been discussed at some length in “Schools and 
sects in Jaina literature" (pp. 29-37) by Amulyachandra Sen 
M.A., B.L. 

19. For sources of information see my introduction to 
Tattvathadhigamasutra (pt. II, p. 54). 

20. Ibid., pp. 55-63. 
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It may be remarked that samyaktua and abhigrhita- 
mithyatva, too, are not within the reach of each and every 
human being. They are as it were the sole properties of the 
Safynis or those whose mind is fairly developed. Thus the 
human beings known as Asafynis and having practically no 
brain Eire under the influence of anabhigrhtfa mithyatva. 
They are the persons, who. in virtue of their manner of being 
born, are debarred from possessing samyaktva. To elucidate 
this point, it may be mentioned that Jainism admits of three 
types of birth 21 viz. (1) sammurcchana, 22 (2) garbha and (3) 
upapata. Out of them only the first two types are possible 
for the human beings. 23 So they can be classified as (a) 
garbhaja and (b) sammurcchanaja. The latter are said to be 
born in 14 dirty things such as excreto, urine etc., and their 
life-span never exceeds 48 minutes. 

It may be observed that in the case of a human being, it 
is the gotra-karman which determines the family where one 
can be born. This karman is of two kinds : (a) high and (b) 
low. 24 On this basis, human beings are divided in Jainism 
into two classes: (i) born in a high family and (ii) born in a 
low family. 

In this connection it may be stated that the Jainas 
consider the Ksatriyas as the best class of men: for, they 
assign to them even a higher place than what is generally 
assigned to the Brahmanas. This will be clear, if one were to 
refer to Kaipasutra where several ucca. and nica. kulas are 
mentioned. 25 

From this it can be safely inferred that Jainism draws a 

21. Birth as well as its varieties have been beautifully explained 
in Sanskrit by Siddhasena Gani. See pt. I. pp. 189-190. This 
subject has been briefly treated in English in G.O.S. (No. LI. 
p. 21). 

22. This is translated as “generatio acquivoca" in S.B.E. (vol. XbV, 
p. 224). 

23. See Uttaradhyayanasutra (eh. xxxvi, v. 194). 

24. See Uttaradhyayanasutra (xxili. 14). There each of these types 
of gotra-karman is pointed out as having eight varieties. 
Bhavavijaya observes In his commentary to this work that 
these are due to the causes of bondage connected with pride 
pertaining to JatL kula etc. See the bhasya ofTattvartha (lx. 6). 

25. For the English translation see S.B.E. (vol. xxil, p. 225). 
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line of demarcation between the high and the low families. 
But. thereby it does not permit a person born in a high 
family to be puffed up with pride and despise those born in 
a low family. For. such an attitude is deprecated in 
unequivocal terms in the Jaina Agamas, e.g. in Sutrakrtanga 
(1.13; 10.11.15.16). As an illustration, it will suffice to refer 
to the incident in the life of the /Vfarict, who. by praising his 
family to the skies, amalgamated the nicagotra-karman. 26 

Jaina saints and low families— 

It may be added en passant that a Jaina saint is nht; 
debarred from accepting alms even from a low family. This 
is borne out by Uttaradhyayanasutra (xii. 15) and 
Dasavaikalikasutra (V. i. 14; V. 2. 25; VIII. 23). As an 
additional proof it may be stated that in the 16th adhyayana 
of Jnatadharmakathahga, Dharmaruci, pupil of 
Dharmaghosa, is referred to as going to all families high, 
low and middle, for alms. In Upasakadasanga, the Tthanga, 
we find a similar fact noted in the case of Indrabhuti 
Gautama, the first disciple of Lord Mahavira. This will show 
that Jainism lays stress upon the purity of alms and not 
upon the status of an individual from whom alms is to be 
accepted. 

Furthermore, that a birth in a low family is not by itself 
a stumbling block for spiritual evolution is a clear verdict of 
Jainism, a fact on which the 12th and the 13th adhyayanas 
of Uttaradhyayanasutra throw flood of light. For. therein 
we distinctly notice the spiritual rise of Harikesa-bala and 
Caitra, in spite of their birth in a family of Suapdkas 
(Candala). Even an Antyaja is fully respected in Jainism, if 
adorned with a uidya. (lore). This will be clear by studying 
the narrative of king Srenika who made an Antyaja sit on 
hi» royal throne, 27 while learning the vidya from him. 


26. For details see Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (1.5. v. 370ff.) or 
G.O.S. (No. LI. pp. 352-353). 

27. This will suggest that there is no room for untouchability in 
Jainism. This fact is beautifully stated by Malayagiri Surl, 
while commenting upon Nandisutra (p. 172) as under 
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From this it can be easily deduced that Jainism cares 
more for the merits of an individual than his or her birth in 
a high-class family. 

No place for uamasrama in Jainism — 

Out of the four uamas populaiy known as (11 Brahmana, 
(2) Ksatriya, (3) Vaisya and (4) Sudra. we find in the earlier 
portion of the Rgveda the first three under the appelations 
Brahma, Ksatra and Vis. It is rather in the subsequent purusa- 
sukta where Sudra is mentioned along with Brahmana, 
Rqfmya and Vaisya. In Sutrakrtahga (II. 6.48) we come 
across the words Mahana, Khattiya, Vesa and Pesa. 

This, by no means, implies that Jainism sanctions the 
water-tight compartments generally accepted by the so- 
called Sanaianists.This is clearly borne out in the following 
verse of Uttaradhyayanasutra (XXV): 

wft *«pTT WTf ^TfrTaft t 

+MJUII IM 3 « ” 

In this very canon (XXV. 19-29. 31-32.) we find the word 
Mahana used in the sense of Bambhana. From the 
characteristics of Mahana mentioned there, 28 we learn that 
a person is so called, in case he leads a very very high 
standard of life. 29 Even Lord Mahavira is himself so addressed 


He has practically expressed the same opinion in his 
commentary (p. 28) to Avasyakasutra. In this connection it 
may be noted that the Jati-jungttas such as Matariga, 
Kokiia.Baruda, Sucika. and Chimpa and others are considered 
as asprsya. by Siddhasena Sun in his commentary (p. 230) to 
Pravacanasaroddhara (v. 791) The author of Nisithacumi, 
too, seems to hold the same opinion. 

28. See also ch. xil, v. 14. 

29. In Kalpasutra, we notice the word Mahana. used rather in a 
deteriorated sense: for, there, it implies a family unfit to be 
blessed with the birth of a Tirthahkara, a Cakravartin, a 
Baladeua or a Vasudeva. From this it may be inferred that by 
the time of Bhadrabahusvamin. the Afahcmas had lost their 
original position and reputation, probably because they had 
given up the high ideals. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
word Dhijjdia, an apabhrasta form of Dvijatika, according to 
P. Bechardas is explained as Dhig-jatiya. in the commentary 
to Avasyakasutra. 
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in Sutrakrtariga (I. ii.l), since Mahana is considered as an 
honorific title. 

Thus it will be seen that Jainism does not endorse the 
view taken by the so-called Sandtanists regarding the four 
uamas; consequently it does not reserve the highest stage 30 
of life viz. samnyasa (diksa) for a special class like that of 
the Brahmaiias: but it considers persons of backward and 
even depressed classes eligible for it, thus keeping the 
entrance to final emancipation open for any and every 
mumuksu : 31 of any class whatsoever. 

There is however a restriction regarding some of the 
human beings; for. 18 types of them are considered unfit 
for diksa. See FTavacanasaroddhara (v. 790-791). 

Six types of human beings — 

According to Jainism all mundane living beings can be 
classified under four heads : (1) human beings, (2) the 
celestial (devas), (3) the hellish (narakas) and (4) the tiryacs. 32 
It may be noted that it is only the birth as a human being, 
which, when properly utilized leads to liberation. Thus, 
though the acquisition of birth as a human being is an 
essential preliminary to the attainment of final emancipation, 
yet it alone is not a sufficient means to reach the final goal. 


30. Vidyaranya observes in Jlvanmuktiviveka (ch. V):- 

31. In Jainism, there is no hard and fast rule that an aspirant for 
liberation should successively pass through all the four stages 
of life, viz. (1) brahmacarya, (2) ydrfiasthya, (3) vanaprasthn 
and (4) samnyasa. For, the <Jainas are chiefly divided into two 
orders : (1) the Aydrins (house-holders) or practically 
desavirata and (2) the Anagara (those who have renounced 
the world) or sa.rvavira.ta. See Tattvartha (VII, 14) and 
Aupapatikasutra (s. 57 p. 55). Nevertheless, we can divide 
even the life of a Jaina into four stages, if we were to look 
upon the stage of a Jaina house-holder practising padimas 
or a Siddhaputra as cdnaproslha. 

32. Under this head are included all those mundane living beings 
that do not come under any one of the first three heads. To 
express the idea positively beasts, birds, the vegetable and 
the mineral kingdom etc. go by the name of tiryac. 
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So it is only those persons who actually fully adpot the right 
means of achieving salvation become entirely free from the 
worldly fetters and from the encagement of body. Hence, 
from the point of view of the life spent mankind can be 
variously classified. On this basis Umasvati has suggested 
six broad classes viz. (1) adhamadhama, (2) adhanvx, (3) 
vimadhyama* (4) nvadhyama, (5) uttama and (6) uttamottama. 

These classifications are due to the four types of karmans 
viz. (1) akusalanubandhaor ahita, (2)fai^ldkusalanubai-idha 
orhitahita, (3) kusalanubandha or hita and (4) niranubandha. 
The first three sorts of human beings perform the first kind 
of karman; and the rest, the remaining ones in order. This 
subject is treated by Umasvati in his Sambandhakarikas (v. 
4-6) to Tattvartha, and they are elucidated by Siddhasena 
Gani in his splendid commentary (pp. 6-8) to this excellent 
work. To put it in a nut-shell, one who commits an atrocious 
deed and hence ruins his present life and the future one, 
too, is adhamadhama. One who cares for the present life 
and is completely indifferent to the future is adhama. One 
who spends his time in realizing sensual happiness for this 
life and hereafter is vimadhyama. One who cares for future 
life only is madhyamcL One who leads a virtuous life with 
unadulterated motive of attaining final beatitude is uttama. 
One who after having cultivated the highest and purest type 
of religious mentality and having translated it into action 
delivers noble and ennobling sermons, though krta-krtya, 
is uttamottama. 

Six Categories for mundane lining beings — 

Jainism divides all the mundane living beings according 
to their lesya 33 or so to say their mentality. In all, there are 


33. I intend to write an article in English in this connection chiefly 
based upon my work Arhatadarsanadipika, where this subject 
is treated in Gujarati on pp. 350-363. In the meanwhile, I may 
point out some of the Prakrit, Sanskrit and English sources 
dealing with it as under 

Uttaradhyayanasutra (xxxiv) and its English translation by H. 
Jacobi along with a foot-note on p. 196 (S.B.E. vol. xiv), 
Prajnapanasutra (xvii), Lokaprakasa (III. v. 92-97), Gommatasara 
(v. 488-555), Outlines of Jainism (pp. 45-47). etc. 
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six lesyas and hence all the animate objects in general and 
human beings 34 in special, give rise to six categories. 

Fourteen Groups — 

According to the Jaina philosophy the ladder leading to 
liberation consists of 14 steps known as gun.astha.nas. 35 A 
living being may be at either of these steps according to the 
extent of his or her or its spiritual evolution. The human 
beings are in no way, an exception, to this rule. This will 
suggest that there are 14 groups under which mankind can 
be classified. 

One who is conversant with this branch of the Jaina 
philosophy will easily see that broadly speaking, human 
beings can be divided into two classes, too. For. all those 
who are at any one of the first three gunnsthanas are non- 
Jainas and the rest, Jainas. It is only on reaching the fourth 
step that one ceases to be a non-Jaina and becomes a 
Jaina. 36 The arrival at the 5th step is no doubt a step nearer 
to salvation; but the real spiritual progress commences after 
reaching the sixth step. This as well as the remaining 8 
steps are within the reach of saintly characters only. 37 That 
is to say, Jaina lay-men are on the 4th or the 5th step and 
saints, on any step beginning with the sixth and ending 
with the 14th. 

It is also possible to form two groups of human beings, 
viz. (1) the chadmastha and the uitaraga, in case these two 
words are interpreted etymologically. 

34. Of course those who are ayogikeualins have no lesya 
whatsoever. They are the holy persons on the point of attaining 
mukti and bidding a good-bye to sa.rhsara.or metempsychosis. 

35. For the discussion of this subject in English, the reader is 
referred to G.O.S. No, LI (pp. 429-439). 

36. Before one can attain the status of a Jaina, he or she should 
have 35 marganusari-gunas or the qualities leading to the 
path of Jainism. 

37. The mere uesa of a Jaina saint counts for nothing. Such an 
individual is denounced as a hypocrite. It may be added that 
the absence of any external Jaina characteristics is not 
necessarily a disqualification for the attainment of salvation, 
in case that individual is really imbibed with the true spirit of 
saintliness. 
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Classifications according to varieties in structure, stature 
etc .— 

The mundane beings or the unliberated possess one of 
six kinds of samhanana 38 or osseous structure. On this basis 
human beings can be divided into six groups. 

Sarhsthana or the figure of the body can be considered 
as another basis to divide mankind into six groups, since 
there are six types of samsthana. 39 

JamLndvipa. the eastern and the western halves of 
Dhatakidvipa. and those of Puskarardhadvipa as well, 
together with the antaradvipas are the six places where a 
human being can be born. So, from this stand-point, too, 
mankind forms six different groups. 

According to Jainism, in Bharata and Airavata ksetras 
the twelve-spoked wheel of time is the basis of the law of 
time. In other words time is divided into avasarpini and 
utsarpini, each of which has six spokes. From this view¬ 
point, too, human beings can be divided into six kinds according 
as they are affected by the type of the spoke, out of six. 

All human beings have not necessarily the same sort of 
karmans. Hence this may also serve as a basis of grouping 
them. But this is not the place to do so. Consequently only 
the four types of human beings are here referred to : (1) 
purusauedin, (2) strivedin, (3) napurhsakauedin and (4] 
avedin. Here veda signifies carnal desire. 

Some g roups* 2 oj humanity — 

In the 15th adhyayana of Jnatadharmakathariga, we 
come across certain classes of human beings e.g. Caraka, 
Cirika. Carmakhandika, Bhicchunda. Pandurariga, 
Gautama,'* 0 Govratin, 41 Grhidharmin, Dharmacintaka, 

38,39. The English explanation of these two technical words is 
given in G O. S.No. LI (pp. 405-406), and in "Outlines of 
Jainism" {p-34); but it seems to be rather inconsistent, at 
least from the Svetambara point of view. 

40.41. These two types of human beings are described at some 
lengtli in Aupapatikasutra and its Sanskrit commentary. 
42. From the standpoint of the type of the yoni (nucleous) human 

beings are divided into 14 lacs of groups. 
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Aviruddha, Viruddha. Vrddha, Sravaka, Vrddha Sravaka and 
Raktapata. 

Now a few words about the various classifications of the 
Jainas only. As already observed they can be divided into 
two classes viz. (1) the upasakas and (2) the sramanas, each 
of whom has two subdivisions, if we were to distinguish 
females from males. These four varieties well-known as (1) 
the sravaka (2) the srauika(3) the sadhu and (4) the sadhavi 
make up a tirtha established by a Tirthamkara. This tirtha 
is also known as sahgha or the Jaina church, and even 
each of its four branches goes by the same name (sangha). 

The Sramanas can be divided into four groups : (1) the 
Tirthahkara. (2) the Acarya, (3) the Upadhyaya and (4) the 
Sadhu. Moreover, the Sramanas can be classified as (1) 
Pu.la.ka, (2) Bakusa, (3) Kusila , 43 (4) Nirgrantha and (5) 
Snataka.** 

The Sramanas can be also divided according to the 
gacchaor its sub-section they belong to. It may be remarked 
that it is generally the difference in rituals which 
distinguishes one gaccha from another. So, to lay undue 
stress upon such differences will be tantamount to 
disfiguring the magnificent edifice of liberalism in Jainism. 

The Jainas can be also divided according to the type of 
their niijard or the act of shedding off of karmans. This 
basis leads us to form 10 groups, 45 indicated in Tattvartha 
(ix. 47). 

The 63 Salaka-purusas, 11 Rudras, 9 Naradas, 7 
Kulkaras and others are some of the special groups referred 
to. in Jainism. They have nothing to do with castes and 


43. For the five types of this group see the bhasya (p. 208) of 
Tattvartha (ix, 6). 

44. In this connection the reader may consult Tattvartha fix. 48), 
its bhasya and its commentary by Siddhasena Gani. Even 
Bhagavatisutra (xxv, 6) may be referred to. 

45. From the stand point of vaiyavrtya (service), too, we have 10 
groups. For details see Tattvartha (ix. 24) and its elucidative 
literature. 
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sub-castes amongst which the Jaina community is at present 
divided; for, the origin of these castes etc., is not religious 
but probably it is a matter of convenience of the Jaina society. 
It may be added that these castes are not a barrier for taking 
part in a common dinner like Navakarsi, having a religious 
tint of sadharmika uatsalya. Even the question of inter¬ 
marriage amongst the Jainas does not depend upon castes: 
for, Yakinimahattarasunu Haribhadra Suri observes in 
Dharmabindu as under : 

Four types of Jaina Saints — 

In the seventh adhyayana of Jriatadharmakathahga, the 
6th ahga, we come across four varieties of Jaina. saints; (1J 
those who discard the five holy vows (mahavratas) after they 
have taken the same. (2) those who observe the five 
mahavratas only for the sake of livelihood and who remain 
unduly attached to food etc., which they get from laymen in 
virtue of their outward get-up of a saint, (3) those who 
observe the five mahavratas as enjoined by the scriptures 
after they have renounced the world and (4) those who not 
only observe the vows only in spirit but even continue 
practising them very rigidly. 

The eleventh chapter of this 6 th ahga, too, furnishes us 
with another sort of the four types of Jaina saints. It is the 
presence or absence of forbearance in part or in toto. which 
gives rise to these four types. To express it explicitly, there 
are some saints who do not lose their temper, when offended 
by their correiigiounists but do so, in case they come in 
contact with the heterodox. There are some saints whose 
conduct is just the reverse of this. There is another class of 
saints who get provoked, no matter whether the individual 
concerned is a Jaina or a non-Jaina. There is still another 
class of saints, who, under no circumstances become angry 
and who maintain the spirit of forbearance in speech and 
thought as well. 

Out of these four types, the first includes those saints 
who are partially viradhaka i.e, those who do not partly 
conform to the sermon of Lord Mahavira. The second 
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includes those who are partly aradhaka i.e. those who 
partially observe the rules laid down by Lord Mahavira. The 
third has within its fold those saints who are entirely 
viradhaka. The fourth or the last consists of the group of 
such saints who are completely aradhaka. 

Thus, an attempt is here made by me to point out from 
the Jaina view point different groups of humanity which 
can be formed on various grounds, with the hope that scho¬ 
lars well-versed in non-Jaina schools of thought will throw 
ample light on this subject from a comparative point of view. 



MARRIAGE IN JAINA LITERATURE* 


Marriage Defined 

J ainism is one of the most ancient religions of India. It 
teaches that the soul is perfect, happy and all-powerful, 
but it is in bondage to matter : consequently, by 
transmigration it undergoes all sorts of suffering. The acts 
of Raga (Love) and Dvesa (Aversion), which it performs 
through the Yoga (vibration or impulse) of mind, speech and 
body, attract to it a subtle Karmic matter that causes its 
various conditions. Hence in Jainism, marriage is one of 
the results of these Karmas. ' In consequence of the ’conduct- 
deluding karma’ (caritramohaniyakarma), the couples are 
tempted to marry. 2 As the said Karma operates in the 
individuals, their sensual desire is awakened and they get 
united. 


Marriage in the Bhogabhumi 

The Jaina Puranas corroborate this, in the beginning of 
the present Kalpa, there existed the Bhogctbhumi in 
Bharataksetra, 3 and men and women were born in couples. 
After their birth, the parents breathed their last and then 
the couples, who in the meantime had gained youth, lived 
as husband and wife. 4 This is a simple but natural love in 
consequence of the operation of the Caritra-moha. 

*. By courtesy: The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol V. pp. 146ff. 
1 Vide ‘The Jaina Gem Dictionary," p. 57. 

2. "Caritramohodayat vivahanarn Vivahah—The Rajavartika. 

3. "Bhogabhumi—The regions where there is enjoyment only, 
i.e., people do not have to work for their sustenance, and the 
arts of agriculture etc. are neither necessary nor known. All 
that the people want, they get from the wishing-trees called 
Kalpavrksas .".—The Jaina Gem Dictionary, p. 35. 

4. The Mahapurana, 3. sis, 14-239. 5 Ibid., 44ff. 
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Karmabhumi; Svayamvara and other kinds of marriage 

After the Bhogabhumi, the period of individual exertion 
or the Karmabhumi followed and the birth by couples came 
to an end. Issues were born single as we find it now-a-days. 
Accordingly a new mode of marriage, viz., Svayamvara came 
into use. This was tire so-called sanatana mdrga and the 
best' of all the forms of marriages such as gandharva {love- 
marriage by mutual consent), Raksasa (taking away the bride 
by force), Asura (giving one's daughter for money) etc., which 
were eight in all. 5 At the beginning of the Karmabhumi of 
this yuga, Svayamvara was re-introduced for the first time 
by Raja Akampana of Benares. Bharat, the then reigning 
monarch of India, welcomed it in all sincerity. 6 Ere this the 
wives of Sri Rsabha, the first Tirthahkara's father selected 
two virgin princesses for him and he had to marry them. 7 
Polygamy has been in vogue amongst the Jainas from the 
very beginning of this age, and even today it has not quite 
disappeared. The wives of Rsabhadeva were indeed selected 
by his father; but it does not mean that this was the rule or 
that it was not considered the next best after Svayamvara. 
Anyway, it seems certain from the evidence of the Jaina 
Puranas that both the forms were in use from very early 
times. 


Marriages between the four varnas 

In Svayamvara no distinction of caste and creed was 
made. Hence the field of selection was veiy wide. Pratiloma 
and Anuloma vivdhas were freely contracted. A few examples 
from Jaina Puranas are cited below ; 

(1) Vasudeva was a Kstriya prince of Jaduvamsa. He 
married a Brahmana girl named Somasri after defeating her 
in Dhanurvidya 8 

(2) Sri Krsna contracted the marriage of his brother 
Gajakumara with Soma, the daughter of Somasarma 
Brahmana. 9 

5. Vide Nitivakyamria. 

6. Mahapurana, 45. 54f. 

7. Mahapurana, p. 15, sis. 50-99. 

8. Harivamsa, Sarga 23, sis, 49-51. 

9. Harivamsapurana by Jinadas quoted in the 
Vivahaksetraprakasa. 
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(3) Dhanyakumara wa s the son of a merchant of Ujjaytni. 
Though he definitely made himself known as a Vaisvaputra. 
Srenika Bimbasara, king of Rajagrha, gave his daughter 
Gunavti away to him in marriage. 10 

(4) Bhavisyadatta was from the class of traders, but he 
was married to the daughter of a Ksatriya king. 11 

(5) Srenika Bimbasara, a Ksatriya of course, while in 
exile, married the daughter of a Brahmana. 12 

(6) Parasara was the king of Gajapura in 
Kurujangaladesa. He was in love with the daughter of a 
fisherman, named Gunavati, but the fisherman was not 
willing to marry his daughter, unless the king promised to 
give the throne to the son who might be born to his daughter. 
Then the Crown Prince gave up his claim to the throne and 
the king was married to the fisherman’s daughter. This 
shows that the Sudras were not willing to give their 
daughters away in marriage to the people of the upper 
classes. The obvious reason was that the Sudras and other 
low-borns were not allowed to marry the girls of upper 
classes. Once a Brahmana Dasiputra married a Brahmana 
girl; but when the latter came to know about the former’s 
low birth, she at once severed her connections with him 
and lived a lonely life {See Santipurana 5, 4, 29). 

Marriages with non-Jainas and new converts 

Instances might be multiplied, but these, I hope, will 
suffice. We should note, however, that marriages were 
contracted not only among the Jainas themselves, but also among 
parties, of which either was a nonriaina or a convert to Jainism. 

For instance : (1) Raja Cetaka of Vaisali was a staunch 
Jaina. Still his daughter Celana was married to king Srenika 
Bimbasara, Buddhist at the time. It was through the efforts 
of Celana that the great king was converted to Jainism. 13 

(2) King Dhanasena of Kausambi followed the Vedic 
religion, but his queen Dhanasri professed Jainism. 14 


10. Vivahaprakasa, pp. 163-170. 

11. Bhavisayattakaha. G.O.S., No xx, pp, 76 and 90-96. 

12. Uttarapurana, Parva 73. 

13. Vimalapurana. pp. 53-60. 

14. Aradhanakathakosa, III, 89. 
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(3) Vasumitra, the merchant, paid reverence to the Jaina 
gurus; but his wife DhanasrI was a non Jaina. 13 

(4) Nill was the daughter of the Jaina Seth Jinadatta of 
Bhrgukacha. Sagardatta of the same place was a non-Jaina. 
He found that the Jaina Seth was not willing to marry his 
daughter to a non-Jaina. Consequently, he adopted the Jaina 
faith. When the Jaina Seth found nothing wanting in him, 
the marriage was celebrated. But soon after, Sagaradatta 
got back to his former religion. This was a calamity for the 
Jainas as well as for Nili, who was tortured to give up her 
faith. 16 

Such instances, I think, obliged the later Jainas to limit 
the field of marriage to their own caste and religion. But in 
the early periods, when there was not much hostility between 
the followers of various sects in India, the marriages were 
freely contracted between them. Even historical persons like 
the Jaina Kavi Dhanahjaya, and the famous Buddhist 
Lexicographer Amara Sirnha, had their wives from amongst 
the Buddhists and Jainas respectively. 


Marriages with Foreigners and Mlecchas 

At that time marriages were also contracted with people, 
who were either not of the Aryan stock and were called 
Mlecchas or who resided in foreign countries. Below are given 
a few instances : 

(1) King Bharat, the first monarch of India, had a good 
number of Mleccha girls as his consorts. 17 

(2) Vasudeva married a Mleccha kanya Jara and he had 
by her a son Jaratkumara. 18 

(3) Bhavisyadatta married a lady ofTilakadvipa. by name 
Tilakasundari. who was not of his own caste and country. 13 


15. Ibid.. Ill, 113. 

16. Ibid.. II. 28. 

17. Mahapurana, 37 

18. Harivamsapurana. 

19. Bhavisayattakaha, Sandhi 5, pp. 29-38. 
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(4) King of Ceylon gave his daughter in marriage to Prince 
Karkandu. 20 

(5) Upasrenika. the father of the famous king of Rajagrha, 
fell in love with the daughter of a chief of Bhilas and the 
same Bhilakanya was married to him. 21 

(6) Palita was a Jaina merchant of Campa. He sailed to 
Pihundanagara for business, where he got himself married. 
While coming back, a son was born to his wife on the deck 
of the ship, and was named Samudrapala. 22 


Marriages with out-castes etc. 

It is noteworthy that there is hardly an instance of a 
marriage where the Jaina girls were given in marriage to 
foreigners. On the contrary, we find that the Vidyadharas 
or Nabhascaras who possessed various extraordinary 
powers and thought themselves more cultured than the 
Bhumagacaris or Thalacaras (of India and outside) brought 
their girls to present to the latter. For instance. Jvalanjati 
Vidvadhara came to Podanapura with his daughter and 
married her to Triprasta. the Crown Prince of Bhumagacaris 
of the said place (See Santinathapurana, 3,44-50). Besides 
the above, illegal daughters born out of wedlock or of 
prostitutes were accepted even by eminent Jainas. 23 
Dusyanta accepted Sakuntala as his wife who was illegally 
born. It seems that in ancient India, it was not thought 
unnatural to marry a befitting girl from any position or caste. 
Instances of not forsaking the girls of one's won family and 
gotra are not wanting; though they are not found in 
abundance. 24 In short, it is certain that in the early Jaina 
Church, when the great Tirtharikaras were living, the field 
of marriage was not so cramped and limited as it is now. At 
that time, it was found in its natural stage. The Jaina 


20. Karakanducarlta. 

21. Vivahaksetraprakasa, p. 103. 

22. Uttaradhyanasutra, 21. 

23. Vivahaksetraprakasa, p. 39 and 123: Harivamsapurana. sarga 

21 . 

24. Ibid., p. 51 and 148. 
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Tirtharikaras made it clearly- known that there was only 
one class of men 25 and that there was no difference between 
man and man . 26 The divisions into Brahmana, Ksatriya. 
Vaisya and Sudra were simply to facilitate the earning of 
livelihood. 


Marriage afterwards 

But in later times the circumstances changed and with 
that the custom of marriage also changed. The next earliest 
law-giver is Sri Jinasenacarya. He enjoined upon the Jainas 
to follow the marriage rule in the Anuloma form. i. e.. a 
Brahmana may marry in all the four varnas, but the Ksatriya, 
Vaisya. and Sudra in their own and in that which is lower 
than theirs . 27 This shows that, even in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, the field of marriage was not so limited , 28 
and the girls of Sudras and Dasas were accepted by the 
men of higher classes, as is evident from the Jaina Law 
books on Partition etc . 29 But it seems that the things were 
changed when the Muhammadan conquests began. The 
Sudras and Dasas were discarded. Only the upper three 
classes —Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya were allowed to 
marry between themselves. 

Later on the field of marriage was further restricted. 
With the advent of the Muhammadans, it was almost 
impossible to stick to the old customs. The people were 
influenced by circumstances. Accordingly, we find that many 
a small sect came into existence among the Jainas during 
this period. These sects simply denote that they are different 
groups of the Jainas of certain districts and towns. The 
marriage was limited to each of the sects only. Although a 
few examples of inter-marriages in these different sects may 


25. Mahapurana, parva 38. 45. 

26. Uttarapurana 24. 491, 492. 

27. Raja Kakkuka Pratihara of Marwada was a Jaina and one of 
his ancestors married a Ksatriya lady. Thus he was a 
Brahmana Ksatriya (See Prachinalipimala, p. 65). 

28. Jaina Law (Madras), pp. 61-64. 

29. See Dharmasamgrahasravakacara. 
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be traced, 30 yet the general rule was and still is to marry in 
one's own sect only. This rigidness is now being slackened. 

Age for marriage 

The earlier Jainas at the time ofTirtharnkaras considered 
full youth to be the appropriate age for marriage. 31 The 
couples were married when young and the honeymoon 
ceremony followed soon. When the parents saw that their 
children had reached the teens, they arranged for their 
marriages either by Svayamvara or selection. The gandharva- 
vivahas, of which we hear now and then in that age, 
corroborate this fact. This love-marriage was possible only 
when the couples had stepped over their respective periods 
of maturity. But after the Tirtharikaras in later times, the 
parents did not wait to this age. They married their children 
when the bride reached the age of 16 and the bridegroom 
20 years. Later on, during the Muhammadan period, 
however, it became necessary to many one's daughter as 
early as possible. This is why we find the Jaina Sastras of 
this period advocating 12 years as the age for bride and 16 
years as that for the bridegroom. Even to this day, the Jainas 
are sticking to this principle of Aptikala of the Jaindcdryas; 
but there are signs also of a new turn now. 

Customs and Ceremonies 

At present, the rites and customs of marriage among 
the Jainas very according to the influences of the provinces 
in which they live; though they are still to be regarded the 
same in their main features as in ancient times. We find 
that Sulocana. who was married in Svayamvara at the time 
of Sri Rsabhadeva, was first taken by certain married ladies, 
her relations, into the Vivahamandapa. erected on the 
occasion in a befitting manner, and then as she reached 
and sat there facing east, she was bathed and anointed with 
fragrance. After that they all went with Sulocana to the Jina- 


30. See the inscription ofTejapala In the Jaina Temple, Dilwara 
Abu, In which mention of a marriage between the Podawala 
and Moda — two different sects of the Jaina is made. 

31. Harivamsapurana, sarga 55, Slokas 73 ff. 
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caityalaya [temple) and performed Jinapuja (worship) with 
great devotion. Then at the fixed lagna (auspicious moment), 
she was carried to the Svayamvaramandapa, where all the 
guests, royal and otherwise, were present and from whom 
she selected a youth of her choice, and placed garland round 
his neck. Then followed the performance of Jinapuja, a great 
feast and rejoicings. The bride and bridegroom were to 
observe the recorded rites consisting of the Jinapuja and 
“Saptapadi denoting mutual consent.” In case the marriage 
was not according to the Svayamvara rule, the Only 
difference made was that there were no 
Soayamuaramandapaand the ceremonies in it. Instead, the 
\fagdana ceremony took place, which was but a kind of 
betrothal. The bridegroom with his relatives and friends came 
on the fixed date to the house of the bride and then the 
avove rites were observed. But in later times, under the 
influence of the Vedic Brahmanas. the worship of Agni, 
Vinayaka etc. entered into the Jaina marriage and is to be 
found to this day. 32 These ceremonies in the name of Jaina 
marriage are useless and worth abandoning. So the marriage 
among the modern Jainas is not of the same kind 
throughout. In South India, even widow-marriage is 
permissible since the mediaeval times; though In earlier 
Jaina literature not a single instance of it is to be traced. 
But the Jaina Sastras declare that if after the marriage has 
taken place, either of the couples finds any defect in the 
other within the time prescribed for honeymoon and 
complains of it, then that marriage is null and void and the 
bride is free to marry again. 33 

The object of Marriage 

The object of marriage in Jainism is twofold ; viz. (I) to 
give a legitimate outlet to sensual feelings so that the human 
being may rightly live a useful life, enjoying the fruits of 
Dharma, Artha and Kama, 34 and thus be entitled to attain 
the great object — the Moksa: (2) and to promote the cause of 


32. Adipurana, 38, 127-131. 

33. Trivamacara. ch II. 171-173. 

34. Nitivakyamrta. 
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Dharma (Law) by generating righteous and chivalrous sons 
and daughters. It is a duty of the householder to be contented 
with his own wife and to contrive for the continuance of the 
human race. 35 

Thus we find that though marriage is advocated in 
Jainism, it is no less condemned there; for. it is an outcome 
of the Karmos after all. Besides, in Jainism, the great 
aspiration of the householder is Moksa which cannot be 
gained until one observes full Brahmacarya and subdues 
the senses. But as this is no easy task and the worldly man 
cannot at once adopt the hard and rigid Brahmacarya, he is 
allowed to marry and to live a contented life. 


N.B. In this short paper on the marriage systems of the 
Jainas as recorded in the literature, the author of the 
article has touched on several points including the 
customs and ceremonies as also the purpose of marriage. 

In spirit they have similarities with those of the marriage 
system of the Hindus. The inquisiUve reader may feel 
interested In the following texts for important points : 

P. V. Kane. History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II. part 1, 
Second Edition; Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Poona. 1974. pp. 426-574; Heramba Chatterjee Sastri, 
Studies in the Social Background of the Forms of Marriage in 
Ancient India. Vols. 1 and II., Calcutta, 1972: Dr. Chanchal 
Kumar Chatteijee, Studies in the Rites and Rituals of Hindu 
Marriage in Ancient India. Calcutta, 1978. 


It would be of Interest to note here that in the Brahmanical 
concept, marriage is regarded as most important of the 
Samskaras and since the period of the Srutis its sacredness 
and indispensabillty have been stressed to a considerable 
extent. The Rgveda eulogizes the utility of sons through which 
immortality may be secured. It would be astonishing to record 
here that amongst the ancient people of the civilized countries 


35. Mahapurana, 15. 61-64. 
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this was a belief in general for which reference may be made 
to A History of the Laws, Manners and Customs of the People 
(of China)-G ray, J. H.. London, 1878, 1.183: (For Japan) : 
Travels and Researches (Trans), 423: (Greek) : Article on 
Marriage by W. J. Woodhouse in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, VIII., 444. In the same text (p. 460), see Jewish 
Concept of Marriage by J. Abrahams. For Roman marriage, 
see the article by W. Ward Fowler, p. 466. 


— Prof. Heramba Chatterjee Shastri 



THE CONCEPTION OF SOUL IN JAINISM* 


V arious conceptions about the form and nature of the 
soul have been current among the different peoples of 
the world from the primitives of the present day scientist. 
In India alone is found a number of such conceptions. In 
the hymns of the Rgveda (X. 58. 1 -12) we read that the soul 
of a man after death is invited to come back to him from the 
trees, herbs, the sky. the sun etc. Coming down to the 
Upanisadic literature, in one place we find that “the 
intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as a grain 
of rice or barley, and yet it is the ruler of all this and whatever 
else exists", 1 while in another, the soul is said to be of the 
size of the thumb. 2 In the Upanisads not often the atman is 
spoken of as filling the whole extent of the body. It is said 
that “as razor is placed in the razor-case, or fire in the fire- 
hearth, so does this conscious self pervade the body up to 
hairs and nails.” 3 Finally, here we meet with the conception 
that the soul is not being restricted to any part of the body 
but as being infinite and occupying all space. “It is eternal, 
all-prevailing, omnipresent, subtle and imperishable and is 
the origin of all beings, and the wise alone can perceive it." 4 
Next to the Upanisads, we come to the different philosophical 
systems. Samkhya-philosophers believe in the plurality of 
the atman (Purusa). According to them the atmanis formless, 
pure consciousness, eternal, all-pervading and subtle. It is 
a passive spectator and not an independent enjoyer of its 
actions. The Nyaya-vaisesika system of thought treats the 
soul as a qualityless, characterless, indeterminate 
unconscious entity. It is absolutely immutable, all-pervading, 

* By courtesy: The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI. p. 137ff. 
1. Br. Up..V. 6.1 
2. Katha Up.. II. 2. 12. 

3. Kaushtalri Up., IV. 20. 

4. Itfundaka Up., I. 6. 
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in itself unconscious and devoid of all attributes. The atman, 
according to them, acquires consciousness only as a result 
of suitable collocations. In order to avoid the absolute 
eternalism on the one hand, and the absolute nihilism on 
the other, the Buddha neither accepted nor denied the 
existence of the soul. 5 According to Sankara Vedanta, the 
atman which is sat, cit and dncmda, is identical with 
Brahman. 

Having a kinship with the above systems in some res¬ 
pects, the Jaina school of philosophers believes that the 
soul is eternal, conscious, blissful and pure in its nature; it' 
has plurality and possesses infinite energy. It is ‘‘a doer and 
an enjoyer. It migrates in a series of existences, and. in fact, 
is free from Karmas." 6 7 In Jaina philosophy, consciousness 
is not an attribute of the soul but it is the very nature of it. 
It is not held to be absolutely immutable and unmodifiable; 
it undergoes modifications (vivartamdn) such as the forms 
of god. man etc. The most noteworthy conception of the 
soul in Jainism is that it conforms to the dimension of the 
body it lives in. In this sense, the soul occupies the whole 
body from tip of the hair to the nail of the foot. Thus the 
soul can be contracted or expanded according to the body it 
possesses. It is of a very small size while the foetus is in the 
womb and goes on expanding gradually with its body till it 
attains its full dimension. It is said that as a lamp placed in 
a small pot or in a room illumines the whole space, so the 
soul expands and contracts according to the body of an ant 
or an elephant. A better example can be cited by mentioning 


5. Kim nu kho bho Gotama atth’atta ti. 

Evarri vutte Bhagava tunhi ahosi. 

Kim pana bho Gotama natth'atta ti. 

Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava tunhi ahosi. 

Samyutta Nikaya, IV. 400. 

6. ^erf ^ <*>4iri'RT ^ i 

rhnrf h biiwi n 

This sloka is very old and often quoted by Haribhadra Suri 
Sdstra-udrtfd-samucraya. 1.9) and other writers. 

7. i 

Dravya sarngraha. 9. 
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the case of a gas-like-oxygen which fills up the whole of the 
space within different vessels, having small or large 
dimensions. The Jaina conception that the soul has a 
measure of its body can be compared with its similar 
conception in the Kausitaki Upanisad referred to above. 

It should be noted that this Jaina conception of soul is 
viewed only from the practical point of view (vyavahdranaya). 
From the real standpoint the soul is viewed to occupy the 
whole universe. Upadhyaya Yasovijayaji, a great saint of the 
eighteenth century, has described it in Adhya.tmasd.ra. He 
says that it is from the ordinary point of view that the soul 
has dimension and plurality. A jaundiced person due to the 
defects in his eyes perceives two moons instead of one, in 
the same way the man who has not realized the atmansees 
it as many. It is due to illusion that in relation to its material 
karmas, we call the atman as material, but in fact; it 
possesses neither form nor dimension; it is one unity (from 
the point of view of consciousness as one). It exists, it is 
consciousness, bliss and beyond all description. 9 

According to the Jaina school all existing souls are 
divided into two classes, the liberated (mukta) and the non- 
liberated fsamsdrinj. The latter are either mobile (trasa) or 
immobile (sthavaraJ. Further, the mobile ones are two- 
sensed, three-sensed, four-sensed or five-sensed, possessing 
respectively the sense or senses of taste, smell, sight and 


8 . 


9. 


art T’fr’i i! 

AcdranganlryuktU Agamodaya-samitl edition, p. 171. 
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Adhyatmasara, XVlIf. 
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hearing. The immobile beings are called microscopic 
organisms (suksrrta ekendriya jiua} having only one sense, 
viz., touch. These are said to contain in the earth, water, 
air, fire and plants. The characteristic of all these organisms 
is the possession of the vitalities, which are ten in number: 
the five senses, the three powers of the body, speech and 
mind, respiration, and the age (ayvh). Out of these, the four 
vitalities must be present in every living being, however low 
In the scale of beings, e.g.. the tiniest, lowest amoeba 
possesses the sense of touch, the bodily power by which it 
moves, respiration, and the life-span As we ascend the scale 
of beings, the vitalities grow till we reach the man with all the 
five senses, the three powers, respiration and the span of life. 

Strange to say, that from the Jaina doctrine of 
microscopic being filling the whole universe, some scholars 
are led to believe that Jainism is very primitive since it 
believes “that nearly everything is possessed of a soul; not 
only have plants their own souls but particles of earth, cold 
water, fire and wind also." 10 They call this belief of Jaina 
philosophers as animistic or hylozoistic. But a careful study 
of the Jaina scriptures shows that Jainism is not an 
animistic faith. Jaina philosophy does not teach that 
“everything from the solar system to the dew-drops has a 
soul," 11 although the whole universe is packed up with 
minute beings imbued with a soul. In fact, if “there are souls 
even in the inorganic objects like metais and stones,” 12 what 
is the object of the Jaina metaphysics in making a distinction 
between thejiuaand ajiua or cetana and acetana ? 

The division of living-matter fsacitta) and dead-matter 
(acitta), according to Jainism, is noteworthy in this 
connection. It is said that as long as a piece of rock has the 
vitalities and possesses the capacity of growing, it comes 
under the category of immobile organisms. But when this 
rock is taken out, it loses all the vitalities together with its 
capacity of growing, coming in contact with dissimilar objects 


10. Vide Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, SBE. part II. p. xxxiii. 

11. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 322. 

12. Ibid.., p. 322. 
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such as water, air etc. It is then called acfttaand it possesses 
no more a soul. The same is the case with water-bodied, 
fire bodied, and plant-bodied souls. 13 To take another 
example, water is a living-matter according to Jaina biology, 
but when it is taken out from the well and heated, it loses 
all the characteristics of a jtva. Similarly a fruit, as long as 
it is green is a living-matter, but it becomes dead matter, 
or ajiva when it is ripe. Thus it is very clear that Jainism is 
not animism in the sense that "every thing is possessed of 
a soul," 14 but on the other hand, it makes a clear distinction 
between soul and non-soul. 

As regards life in the vegetable kingdom. Jainism holds 
a very important view. “Though some other Indian 
philosophers admit that the plants possess souls, the Jaina 
thinkers have developed this theory in a remarkable way.” 
Jainism holds that the plants may be the body of one soul 
(pratyeka), or it may possess a multitude of embodied souls 
(sadharana). In the former case, the plants are always gross, 
while in the latter the beings are very subtle and invisible 
and they possess a common body and have their respiration 
and nourishment in common, but are otherwise separate 
and distinct from each other. These beings are technically 
called the Nigodas or monads. It is said that these organisms 
are in the lowest and most miserable condition of existence. 
They supply souls to the vacant space caused by the liberated 
souls. 

The Jaina philosophers were great observers of Nature. 
They had a direct approach to her heart. They loved Nature 
as they loved their own self. That is why they could see 
souls not only in earth, water and plant but even in 
substances like fire and air. Jaina philosophers do not take 
an ordinary view of these jivas but they go into deeper and 
greater details and place before us such a remarkable and 
minute description of the little beings, as was not attempted 
by any other philosopher in ancient India. The Jaina 


13. Dasuatkaitka Sutra, TV. I. Agarnodaya-samiti edition, p. 136. 

14. Colebrooke : Miscellaneous Essai/s, ii, p. 276. 
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scriptures are full of these details. Indeed all this shows the 
‘all-merciful’ spirit of Jaina acaryas. Their highest religion 
was that “all breathing, existing, living, sentient creatures 
should not be slain, nor treated with violence, non abused, 
nor tormented, nor driven away." 15 

N.B. The concept of soui has invited attention of most of the 
philosophers of ancient India. Since the dawn of Indian wisdom 
as reflected in the twelve mantras of the Rgueda (X. 58. 1-12) 
we notice the tendency of the seers to speak about the soul 
and philosophical discussions on the topic are best exhibited. 
in the texts of the Upanisads. For further studies special 
reference may be made to the following: Prameyakalamartanda 
by Sri Prabhacandra. it being a cymmentary on the 
Pariksamukhasutra of Manikyanandi. edited critically by Pt. 
Mahendra Kumar Sastri, Bombay. 1941 (Second edition). 
Jacobi, Article on Jainism and the Jaina Atomic theory in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. VTI: Jaini, Outlines 
of Jainism; S. Radhakrishnan, fndtcm Philosophy, Vol. 1. 
Eleventh Impression, 1983, specially pp. 294ff; J.N. Sinha, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 1952, specially the 
pages. 247-49: E. Frauwallner. ffistory of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. 1; R.C. Duivedi. Contribution of Jainism to Indian Culture, 
ed. Motilal Banarasidass. Delhi, 1975: of special interest for 
the purpose : A.L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the 
Ajlvakas, Delhi. First edition. London. 1951: Reprint, Delhi, 
1981: and S.N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. 
1, Cambridge, 1932. pp. 188ff. 


— Prof. Heramba Chatterjee Shastri 


15. Acarahga. IV. I. 



THE JAINA RAMAYANAS* 


I t is a well-known fact in the history of Indian literature 
that the Ramayana owes its origin to a single poet while 
the Maha.bfw.rata is a compendium prepared by several 
writers. The first and last books of the Ramayana are not 
considered to be genuine in their entirety. They contain 
stories and legends which have little to do with the main 
story of Rama. Fresh stories and legends have flowed freely 
into them. The Ramayana has thus grown in bulk though 
not to the same extent as the Mahabharata. Several scholars 
have made attempts in separating or at least, in 
distinguishing the genuine from the spurious. Dealing with 
this problem a considerable amount of literature has 
accumulated within the last half a century. A study of the 
Jaina Ramayana is interesting regarding the origin and 
development of the Ramayana. 

The epic is the natural outcome of the ballad poetry of a 
nation. It has the stamp of a single genius who takes care 
to bring unity into his work. Ballads singing the story of 
Rama must have been current before Valmlki. He must have 
found it possible to arrange the ballads around a central 
action and a-central hero. The result of this attempt was 
the Ramayana. Valmlki narrated the story in his own way 
after dressing up the raw material of bailad poetry prior to 
him. After Valmlki the Ramayana has had some more 
development. Normally this is me way in which any story 
develops to unwieldly proportions. But there are other ways 
also. Owing to several religious and social influences a story 
current at a time may radiate in several directions and every 
offshoot or set of offshoots may assume independence in 
course of time. This seems to be the process by which the 


* By courtesy: The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. xv, pp. 5/5ff. 
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Jaina Ramayanas as well as the several other versions of 
the Ramayana like the Adbhuta , the Vasistha- and the 
Adhyatma have come into being. The purpose of this paper 
is to investigate the origin and growth of the Jaina 
Ramayanas starting from the Vdlmiki Ramayana which as 
far as I know, has not been fully set forth hitherto anvwhere.* 
Though Dr. Winternitz has noticed a few of these 
Ramayanas, his treatment is not as adequate as the subject 
demands. The learned Doctor himself is aware' of this 
deficiency, for he states “It is very desirable however that a 
careful comparison of all the Jinistic adaptations of the Rama 
legend be made.’’ 2 Not only are the Jaina versions of this 
epic both in Sanskrit and Prakrit considered in this essay 
but also adaptations of the same by Jaina writers in Kannada 
literature which is particularly rich in Jaina Ramayanas. I 
am not aware of the existence of any Jaina Ramayana in 
any other modern Indian language either Dravidian or Indo- 
Aryan. 

It is well to start with a tradition concerning the Jaina 
Ramayanas. It was current even as late as the eighteenth 
century. Devaeandra, 3 the author of the Ramakathavatara* 
the last but one of the Jaina Rama.yanas in Kannada, traces 
back the origin of the Jaina Ramayana to the times of 
Adideva. the first of the Tirthankaras, who narrated the story 
to his son, Bharata. This was handed down from generation 
to generation till at last Mahavlra. the last of the 
Tirthankaras. came to be its possessor. He, in his turn, told 
the story to king Srenika of Magadha, his devout disciple. 
In course of time several writers like Kuci Bhattaraka, Nandi 
Muni, Kavi Paramesthi, Ravisena. Virasena, Siddhasena, 


* 1 am indebted to Prof. A. N. Upadhye of Kolhapur for bringing 

to my notice an article on the subject by Prof. Chakravarti in 
the 20th volume of the Jaina Gazette. 

1 MIL, vol. II, pp. 489-494. 2 Ibid.. 494. note 3. 

3 Lives of Kannada Poets, vol. Ill, 150. it is interesting to note 
that it was this writer who helped Col. Mackenzie in his tour 
through Mysore in search of antiquities. 

4 This was written in 1797 A.D. (/bid., 147). 
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Padmanandi, Gunabhadra. and Sakalakirti wrote the same 
story. Kannada writers like Camundaraya. Nagacandra, 
Maghanandi Siddhanti, Kumudendu. Nayasena and others, 
continued the same tradition. Devacandra. at the close of 
his work, adds that he is rectifying a few doubtful points in 
the story as given by Nagacandra on the basis of the 
Ram ay ana story occurring in Gunabhadras Trisasthilaksana- 
mahd.purusa-purd.na and other similar stories in the 
legendary lore of the Jainas. 5 

The early part of this tradition that the first TTrthankara 
was the originator of the story may be dismissed as 
unhistorical. because the story of Rama is said to have come 
into existence, according to Jaina mythology, during the 
time of Muni Suvrata. the twentieth Tirthaiikara. In the latter 
part of the tradition, from Mahavira onwards Devacandra is 
probably travesting historical ground, for the works of some 
of the writers he mentions are even now available. Though 
very little is known about Kuci Bhattaraka and Nandimuni. 
Camundaraya (978 A.D.) telis us that each of them worte a 
Mahapurana . 6 Kavi Paramesthi may be a writer of the same 
name who has been praised by Pampa (941 A.D.). He is said 
to have written a purana on the lives of sixty-thfee Jaina 
saints. 7 Camundaraya who mentions this fact also adds that 
Jinassena, for whom we have a date in 783 A.D., wrote his 
Adipurana on the basis of the Mahapurana of Kavi 
Paramesthi must be somewhere before 783 A.D. His work 
must necessarily contain the Ramayana story because. 
Rama and Laksmana are included in the sixty-three saints. 
Ravisena is the celebrated author of the Padmapurana. alias 
the Maharamayaiyx, which was composed in 678 A.D. 8 
Virasena and Siddhasena have come down to us as mere 
names. The first might be the same individual who was the 
preceptor of Jinasena. The second has been praised very 
highly by Camundaraya as a poet whose extraordinary 
imagination steeped in wonder a throng of poets. 9 
Siddhasena of the above tradition, may perhaps be identical 


5 For the original of this passage see Ibid.. 150. 

6 Ch. Pu. 24 (verse). 7 Ibid., uerse 5.8 Hiralal's Catalogue, XXI. 

9 Ch. Pu.. verse. 4. 9a MIL.. II. 496, 592. 
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with this poet. Padmanandi. if he is not Kunda-Kundacarya 
of the first century A.D. who had the same surname: has 
the honour of remaining entirely obscure. Gunabhadra is a 
familiar name in Jaina literature. An author by name 
Sakalakirti is known to have lived in the 15th century 93 A.D.. 
but he is not known to be a writer of any Jaina Ramayana. 
So it is not possible to say who this traditional Sakalakirti 
was. The Kannada writers mentioned by Devacandra are 
very well-known and it is needless to dwell on them. One 
thing, namely that the Ramayanas said to have been written 
by Maghanandi and Nayasena are not now extant, may 
however, be noted. 

From the above examination, it is clear that a fairly 
considerable part of this tradition is supported by Jaina 
literary history. Though many of the works have not survived, 
those of Ravisena and Gunabhadra are still existing. It is 
indeed quite strange why Vimalasuri, the earliest writer so 
far known of the Jaina Ramayana, and a host of other names 
such as those of the encyclopaedic Hemacandra and 
Caumuha, author of Paumacaria in Prakrit, are missing in 
the above list. Probably Devacandra was not aware of them. 
Be this as it may. the heritage of the Jaina Ramayanas that 
we have is “truly plenteous.” 

The attitude of some of these Jaina writers towards the 
VdimtJri Ramayana is plainly set forth by Vimalasuri and 
his close follower Ravisena. Though it is mainly religious, it 
is also full of artistic possibilities. Vimalasuri wrote his 
Paumacaria, according to his own statement, five hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Mahavira, 10 i.e.. about 
the 3rd or 4th tear of the Christian era, since the Nirvana of 
Mahavira is generally accepted to have taken place in 527 
B.C. U As far as our present knowledge of Jaina literature 


10. v%cr d i twu gtmri iffrreffrrcrgfi 

faffed II 

But this date is questioned by some scholars like Jacobi 
(Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, 467} and others 
(ABOJd.. Vol. XV, Parts I & II; POC., VII, 109). 

11. Heart of Jainism. 43. 
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goes, it may be said that he was the first great Jaina poet to 
view ValmikiRarnay ana from the standpoint of Jaina religion 
and ethics. This view is put into the mouth of king Srenlka, 
whose mind was troubled about the many inconsistencies 
in the earlier Ramayana versions and who sought instruction 
and enlightenment at the hands of Gautama, the chief of 
the disciples of Mahavira. Thus thinks Srenlka : “How could 
the most powerful of the Raksasas be defeated by monkeys? 
Is it not unbelievable that Kumbhakama slept soundly for 
the first six months of a year without any fear or hunger or 
distraction even when he was being crushed by sledge 
hammers, and multitudinous claps of the thundering drums 
resounded in his ears? Is it not still more ridiculous that as 
soon as he got up from his death like stupor, he swallowed 
elephants and buffaloes? How could Ravana and other 
Raksasas who were good Jainas, eat and drink human flesh 
and blood without any disgust and compunction? Oh! the 
Ramayana that has been written is false and foul and 
distorted. There are many learned men in this world to whom 
I can go and clear these, my doubts.” 12 

Therefore, Srenika approaches Gautama and requests 
him to clear his doubts. Gautama being very obligingly 
sensitive to such requests.’ 3 begins the narration of the story 
of the Ramayana with these words : “King Srenika, be 
attentive and listen. 1 will tell what the Kevalis have said 
before. Ravana is not a demon eating human flesh. All the 
things said by bad and foolish poets are entirely false.” 14 

This view may belong to the region of mythological 
polemics but it is not without its importance. We must get a 
glimpse of the mind behind it. To Vimalasuri, a pious Jaina 
that he was. all the hideous, nasty and terrible customs of 
the Raksasas. as described by Valmiki, must have seemed 
thoroughly inhuman and outrageous. His s ensibility must 

12 PC.. II. 104-118. The same is repeated by Ravisena in Sanskrit 
more elaborately. 

13 Gautama is the traditional narrator in Jaina mythology and 
- king Srenika is always his devout and willing subject. They 

occupy the same position as Vaisampayana and Janamejaya 
have in Brahmanic mythology. 

14 PC.. 3 14. 15,; R. 3 27-28. 
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have been severely shocked. Even so, he could not refrain 
from the task he had set for himself of giving to his co¬ 
religionists a substitute for the Valmlki Ramayana. For. the 
Rdmdyana was as popular in his days as it is to-day. It had 
become the very life blood of the people for whom it was 
composed. Its influence in moulding the mind of the nation 
along the path of duty and righteousness was so universal 
and compelling that almost every religion wished to include 
the Ramayana among its sacred texts, and so earn, if 
possible, some additional following and popularity for itself. 
Buddhism seems to have done so. In the Dasaratha Jataka, 15 
only a part of the Ramayana story is depicted. Even the 
name of Havana does not occur in that story, in the eyes of 
the Buddhists the importance of the Ramayana was mainly 
due to the character of Rama —the gentle, pious, austere 
and dutiful Rama. They cared more for that character which 
was in some essential aspects the prototype of Buddha. They 
went so far even as to believe that one of the previous births 
of the Buddha was that of Rama. They must have found it 
rather difficult to reconcile the character of Ravana with 
their religious doctrines and beliefs and so it may be. Ravana 
could not find a place in the story. But a few centuries later, 
the Lari fed vatara Sutra (compiled before 443 A.D.} 16 seems 
to have looked at Ravana with a benevolent eye. Here, Ravana 
is represented as a great sage who holds philosophical 
discourses with the Buddha, whose disciple he was. He wore 
the garb of Mahayana Buddhism. But no mention is made 
of his tragic passion for Sita, and her abduction and the 
consequences that followed in their train. As stories, these 
Buddhist representations are insipid and devoid of human 
interest. 

The Jaina view is more interesting. Though it is true 
that “The sacred books of the Jainas are written in a dry as 
dust, matter of fact didactic tone, and as far as we know 
them are seldom instinct with that general human interest 

15 There is much controversy regarding the relative priority of 
this Jataka and the Valmiki Ramayana. The question cannot 
be decided with any approach to finality as the evidence on 
both sides are scanty and indefinite. 

16 The L.S.. trs., Suzuki, p. 7. 
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which so many Buddhist texts possess," 17 the Jaina 
Ramayana is a notable exception to this dictum and in the 
main manifests the large-heartedness of the Jaina religion 
and its adherents. The Jainas acheived what the Buddhists 
did not, in humanising the character of Ravana and lifting 
him to the heights of tragic sublimity. It is worthwhile to 
know how this transformation came about. 

The Jaina religion claims to be a universal religion. Even 
animals and the denizens of hell are endowed with the 
possibility of becoming perfect if they believe in, and act 
according to, the dictates of the Jaina religion. However, 
bad and degraded a soul may be under the fetters of Karma, 
it can realize its own true self when it seizes hold of a proper 
and auspicious occasion. The doctrine of Karma plays a very 
prominent part in the Journey of the soul through various 
cycles of births and deaths. Looked at from this point of 
view the character of Ravana does not evoke any feeling of 
hatred or disgust. Instead, it draws out our sympathy. 
Vimalasuri took this sympathetic attitude. In the opening 
section of his book, he has already told us that Ravana was 
not a Raksasa addicted to savage habits. To Valmiki, Ravana 
was a monster, a non-Aiyan, a terrible and hideous Raksasa. 
who was the ‘scourge of the world’ of gods and men.. There 
is no bright spot in that dark picture. It appears as though 
Ravana is the sum-total of all the evil in the world, as though 
he is evil incarnate. Vimalasuri took a different attitude— a 
thoroughly human one. Human nature cannot be perfectly 
good or perfectly bad. It is a mixture of both good and evil. 
It is the predominance of the one over the other that makes 
man good or bad. So the picture of Ravana as given by 
Valmiki suffers from a gross exaggeration. It smacks of the 
racial prejudice of an Aryan towards a non-Aryan. Vimalasuri 
realized this injustice done to Ravana and at one stroke — 
not of pen only but of imagination also — humanized him. At 
once the demon s ungainly outward shape disappeared like 
a dark cloud. It became beautiful. Ravana now shines in all 
the glory of outward form that is the gift for man. He becomes 
almost a Cupid as far as his bodily perfection is concerned. 


17 HZL.. 11-476. 
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Virrfalasuri thus describes him : “Body, dark brown like a 
shining.emerald, face beautiful like a full-blown lotus, large 
and expansive chest, powerful and long arms, waist so 
slender as to be taken in a grip, hips like those of a lion, 
thighs like the trunk of an elephant, feet elegant like those 
of a tortoise, possessing the thirty two auspicious marks, 
adorned by the Srivatsa jewel and dress of a nice finish— 
this Havana appeared to the men of the world like the great 
god lndra.” !8 Surely this transformation is rather enviable. 
All his superfluous heads and arms vanish with their 
weirdness leaving behind the human form. 

Not only did Ravana come to possess human form but a 
large share of the human heart also under the magic touch 
of Vimalasuri. His heart becomes the seat of tender and 
noble emotions. There are numerous incidents scattered 
through the Paumacaria wherein the heart of Ravana is 
revealed. One or two of such incidents can be noticed here. 
Once, in his campaign for conquering the three worlds, he 
defeated Varuna and took him prisoner. The subjects of 
Varuna, overcome by grief, were crying sorely. Ravana heard 
their lament and pacified them by kindly restoring to Varuna 
his liberty and kngdom. 19 On the last day of his life, when 
death and disgrace were hanging heavily upon his aggrieved 
soul, he repents as nobody has repented since then, either 
in poetry or in actual life, for the wrong that he did to Sita 
in separating her by stealth from her beloved husband and 
the misery he inflicted upon her. He hates himself; he cries, 
out of pity for poor Sita, like a lonely child bereaved of its 
mother. 20 Vimalasuri succeeds in convincing us, poetically, 
that Havana's nature was more human than that of the 
noblest of men. 


18 PC., XI. 105-108. It is true that the Jainas call Ravana by the 
name of Dasamukha also. But this does not Indicate that he 
had actually ten heads. When he was born his face was 
reflected in a decagonal ruby and the child Ravana appeared 
as if he had ten heads. The ruby was a heir-loom in his 
family. 

19 PC., XIX. 31-32. 

20 /bid.. L.XIX, 29-39 
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The poet takes a step further and converts Havana to the 
Jaina religion. This means, among other things, that Havana 
must necessarily abstain from hirrisa or injuiy to any living 
being. This attitude is consistently kept up by the poet in the 
description of the campaigns of Ravana. Ravana becomes an 
invincible emperor of the three worlds not by killing all the 
kings that opposed him but by defeating them and making 
them his vassals. Kings seldom die at the hands of Ravana. 
He cared much for the doctrine ofahtmsd—non injury. Once 
king Marut of Rajapura was performing a sacrifice. Ravana 
coming to know of this affair rushed to the spot, not with any 
idea of killing the participants in it but only with the idea of 
preventing it. It was an act of righteousness on his part to do 
so, because sacrifice is associated with hirhsa. Unlike the 
Ravana of Valmiki, who was a tormentor of sages, this Ravana 
has great reverence towards Jaina ascetics. He bows before 
them and listens to their preaching of Dharrua. Once he 
approached a sage named Anantavirya Kevali and with 
interest, heard his discourse on religion. He was fascinated 
by the pious story of Harisena. After his conquest of the three 
worlds Ravana protected and helped in the propagation of 
Jaina religion by constructing several temples to the 
Tirhahkaras. So Vimalasuri by making Ravana a Jain, has 
further ennobled him. 

When these facts are borne in mind, it does not seem to 
be a matter of surprise, if Vimalasuri maintains that Ravana 
w r as an ideal king. As a king, he is powerful, great, and 
matchless. Valmiki concedes to Ravana this kingly 
stateliness and pomp. Vimalasuri retains the same and 
enhances their value. At the end of his conquest Ravana is 
the abode of fame and wealth; several Vidyadhara. kings 
bow before him; he has no enemy in all the three khandas 
(continents); all the citizens of his city praise him. Any 
country that he visits becomes a veritable heaven full of 
wealth, com, and rubies and free from the fear of famines; 
it also becomes the abode of punya. The green earth, 
decorated by mountain streams and kutaja flowers, like a 
maiden, smiles at the approach of Dasanana and welcomes 


21 PC., Xi. 107 110. 
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him. 21 On account of the meritorious deeds of Ravana in his 
previous births, he is now enjoying great fame and riches. 
Vimalasuri sums up the greatness of Ravana in one word 
viz.. Pravarapurnsa or best of men. We need not grudge him 
the epithet and all its implications. 

I have briefly indicated the attitude of Vimalasuri in 
conceiving the character of Ravana. He has made him the 
noblest of men, a Jaina, and an ideal king. But even such a 
mighty man must die. Here it is that Destiny comes into 
play. Vimalasuri makes Ravana a prativasudeva, one of the 
63 Salaka-purusas. He is doomed to die at the hands of the 
Vasudeua, his contemporary. In this case Laksmana is the 
Vasudeva. There must be some cause of embitterment 
between them. Ravana's abducting Sita is the incident that 
brings about his downfall. This was a fact that Ravana knew 
full well through the sage Narada. There was a prophecy, 
which Vimalasuri has deftly indicated just after descrblng 
the greatness of Ravana and his prowess, that Ravana was 
fated to die at the hands of Dasarathi on account of the 
daughter of Janaka. Ravana tried to avoid such a death by 
killing Janaka and Dasaratha before the birth of the persons 
concerned. But. as his ill-luck would have it. both of them 
escaped from the hands of Vibhisana who had gone to kill 
them, out of anxiety for his brother's safety. Vibhisana, 
cutting the heads of their waxen images, thought he had 
actually killed them. Here Destiny deceived Ravana and was 
for some time working secretly but surely. 

There is another point to be noted in this connection. 
Ravana died on account of his passion for Sita. Vimalasuri 
wanted to illustrate, by means of his characterisation of 
Ravana, the disastrous consequences of an unchaste life. 
One of the five vows of Jainism is Brahmacarya —i.e. chastity. 
However, good and great a man may be. his life is sure to 
end in disgrace and miseiy. if he becomes unchaste at any 
time. There is no cause for pity in the death of a man 
habitually unchaste. So Vimalasuri takes care to instil the 
idea of Ravana's chastity before he met Sita. In addition to 
Mandodari, Ravana has numerous wives, all legally married. 
Once, he happened to come in his march over the world as 
a warrior, to the city of Nalakubara. Nalakubara's wife 
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Uparambha, who was dissatisfied with her husband and 
who liked Ravana from her girl-hood, knowing that her dear 
Ravana was so near on that occasion, intrigued to enslave 
him by her beauty. But he did not yield to her ravishing 
words. Instead he counselled her to behave properly towards 
her husband as befitted her noble lineage and carefully to 
guard her priceless jewel of chastity. zz Ravana passed 
unsullied this severe test. Still there was in him a hidden 
fear of his weakness for woman and so he went to the sage 
Anantavirya and took upon himself the vow of chastity — 
the paiahgana virati vrata. He fortified himself with this 
restraint against temptation for a woman. So his abduction 
of Sita is a lapse from his normal behaviour and he paid 
dearly for it. This constitutes the tragic weakness of Ravana. 
He is not perfectly virtuous. 

From the above, it is clear that this conception of 
Vimalasuri, born out of the application of Jaina ideals of life 
and conduct to the Vatmiki Ramayana, is peculiarly tragic 
in spirit. Aristotle's dictum that a tragic hero must be a 
‘man. not pre-eminently virtuous, and just, whose 
misfortune, however is brought upon him not by vice and 
depravity but by some error of judgment” holds good literally 
for Vimalasuri’s Ravana. The subsequent development of 
the story as Vimalasuri narrates it, is in keeping with the 
spirit of tragedy rousing abundant pity for the fate of Ravana. 
Vimalasuri's genius as a poet and artist is fully manifested 
in his conception of the character of Ravana, whom he 
takes to be the real hero of his work, though he calls it the 
‘‘Cariam of Paiima" alias Rama. More than Rama. Ravana 
catches our imagination and dwells there permanently. His 
character is full of human interest. 223 

22 PC.. XII. 52-73. 

22a This tragic aspect was first discerned by Prof. B. M. Srikantia 
in his essay called 'Tragic Havana' (Mysore University 
Magazine, vol. VII}. He has based his interpretation on the 
well known Kannada work called 'RamcancLra carita purana 
or Pampa. Ramayana’ by Nagacandra. a poet of the 11th 
century A.D. The work belongs to the school of Vimalasuri 
and closely follows it with some slight changes of incident 
here and there. On the whole it can be said that its 
characterisation of Ravana resembles that of Paumacaria. 
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I have given an idea of the attitude of Vimalasuri in 
adapting the Valmiki Ramayana and the beauty of that 
adaptation. He has given us a new Ravana with whom we 
can sympathise. His bold venture resulted in a new creation. 
His work stands as a monument of his creative imagination. 
He set the model for all the later poets to imitate. Thus he 
formed a school of his own. Of writers in Prakrit i.e.. Jaina 
Apabhramsa, on the Jaina Ramayana imitating Vimalasuri 
may be mentioned the poet Caumuha, author of Paumacaria. 
He is mentioned by Dhavala, author of the Harivamsa- 
purana, which was composed in the tenth century. 23 Another 
work of the same name containing 12,000 slokas composed, 
in part, by Svayambhudeva is known to exist. He could not 
finish his work. Tribhuvana Svayambhu, another writer, 
completed it. Bui in course of time the portion of the work 
so completed by him was lost and Jasaklrti Bhattaraka of 
Gw^alior restored it by composing it anew. The date of 
Svayambhudeva falls between the 7th and the 10th 
centuries. 24 I have not been able to get at these two works 
and my inclusion of them under the school of Vimalasuri. 
though tentative, is based upon the similarity of the titles of 
the works and the known voluminous nature of one of them. 

The earliest Sanskrit writer following Vimalasuri is 
Ravisena, author of the Padma Pur ana or Maha Ramayana. 
His is an enlarged edition of Vimalasuri. Descriptive passages 
abound in great numbers swelling the size of the work. His 
diction is easy and direct. Sometimes his stanzas appear to 


Vimalasuri has a charming and flowing style well-suited for 
the movement of narravive poetry. It has grace, dignity, and 
polish. It rises to heroic grandeur or moving pathos as the 
Incidents and situations demand. His work, as it is, is very 
voluminous on account of the many dreary tales connected 
with the several personages of the story and the main story 
is surrounded by a lot of extraneous matter. Realising the 
tragic conception of the character of Ravana, if one takes 
upon himself the task of giving an unified and abridged 
version of Paumacaria. he will be rendering valuable service 
to Prakrit literature. 

23 Allahabad University Series, vol. i. pp. 157-185. 

24 Ibid. 
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be translations of the corresponding ones of Vimalasuri. His 
closeness to the original is quite patent. Next in importance, 
is Hemacandra’s Jaina Ramayana, which is familiar to 
scholars. Devavijaya Ganin wrote a Ra.ma.ca.rita in Sanskrit 
prose in 1576 A.D. 2S He follows Hemacandra. 

The outstanding figure in Kannada literature among the 
authors on the Jaina Ramayana. of the school of Vimalasuri, 
is Nagacandra. called also Abhinava Pampa. He has skilfully 
abridged the story cutting off most of the superfluous and 
cumbrous episodes and achieving greater unity than that 
of the original. His style is sweet and simple. He has become 
a model in Kannada for all later writers of the Jaina 
Ramayana. Chief of them is Kumudendu whose work i£ 
called after his name as Kumudendu Ramayana, composed 
in the 13th century. It is written in the popular six-footed 
metre (Satpadi), all the six varieties of which are said to be 
fully represented in the work, in addition to stanzas in the 
Ragale, metre interspersed here and there. He is very fond 
of repeating the similes and metaphors of Nagacandra almost 
verbatim, which proves his indebtedness to the earlier poet. 
Devappa wrote his Rdmauyaya Caritain the sangatya metre 
in about 1525 A.D. Devacandra, who has been mentioned 
already, takes up many passages bodily from the work of 
Nagacandra in his Rdmakatha.vata.ra. Next comes 
Candrasagara Varnin who wrote his Jaina Ramayana in the 
BhdminPsafpadi metre, in the beginning of the 19th century. 


The school of Vimalasuri can be represented thus : 

Paumacaria 

(Vimalasuri) 

I-r 1 -1 

Prakrit Sanskrit Kannada 


(1) Paumacaria (1 )Padmapurana 

(Caumuha) fRavlaena) 

(2) Paumacaria (2)Jafrui Ramayana 

(Svayambhudeva ' (Hemacandra) 

Tnbhavana Svayambhu (3) R amacarita 
Jasakirtl Bhattaraka) {Devavijaya Gannin) 


(1) Pampa Ramayaiya 
(Nagacandra) 

(2) Kumudendu Ramayana 
(Kumudendu) 

(3) Ramautfaya cartta 
(Devappa) 

(45 Rdmakathdvalara 
(Devacandra) 

(S) Jina Ramayaxva. 

(Candrasagara Varnin) 


25 HIL., Ii, 495. 
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A few points of divergence between Valmiki and 
Vimalasuri in their respective stories may be noted here. 
The main story in the Paumacariais substantially the same 
as that of Valmiki's poem. The death of Sambuka, a low 
caste man. who was doing penance like an ascetic, at the 
hands of Rama is narrated in the Uttara-kannda of the 
Ramayana. Vimalasuri takes up this incident and cleverly 
manages to achieve his own ends. Sambuka is represented 
here as the son of Candranakha, wife of Khara and sister of 
Havana. Laksmana, to his surprise, beholds the severed head 
of a lad. This lad is Sambuka. Laksmana in his wanderings 
through the forest, sees a grove of bamboos and a sword 
worshipped with flowers near by. To test its sharpness he 
grips the sword and cuts down the grove at one stroke. In 
the midst of the falling bamboos. Laksmana. to his surprise, 
beholds the severed head of a lad. This lad is Sambuka. 
Laksmana is full of remorse for his act, committed though 
unknowingly. But its consequences will be disastrous ending 
in the kidnapping of Sita by Havana. Vimalasuri has made 
this incident the central pivot in the plot of his story and 
from an artistic point of view this change is creditable. In 
the Paumacaria, Sugriva and Hanuman who were lords over 
people with monkey-banners, are all vassals of Ravana. 
Hanuman helps Ravana in his battle against Varuna. Rama, 
Laksmana and Hanuman are married here to many women. 
This change appears to mar the intensity of love between 
Rama and Sita. and so is not praiseworthy. It is Laksmana. 
the Vasudeva. that kills Ravana. Rama must not Kill him. 
because he was a last-bodied-man [caramadehadhdrin) and 
was destined to become a Siddha and so committing an act 
of himsa. by kiling Ravana would cast him into hell. 
Laksmana goes to hell for killing Ravana. Sita has been 
endowed with a brother named Pradhamandala whose 
adventures are narrated at great length. Changes like these 
appear off and on but mainly the story follows that of Valmiki. 
Hence it may be said that the school of Vimalasuri follows 
the Vamiki Rdrndyana. This school is more popular on 
account of the intense human interest with which the 
characterization of Ravana has been suffused. 

I may now pass on to the consideration of another school 
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of the Jaina Ramayana. Since I am not aware of any work of 
this class, earlier than that of Gunabhadra. 1 may call this 
school by his name. Gunabhadra gives his version of the 
Rdmdy ana story as a supplement to the life of Muni Suvrata 
Jina in chapter 68 of his Uttarapurana. An outline of the 
story is as follows : 

To king Prajapati of Ratnapura and his queen Gunakanta 
is born a son named Candracuda whose companion was 
Vijaya. son of the minister of the king. Both are banished 
by the king on account of an outrage which they attempted 
to commit, on the daughter of Kuvera. They are left on a hill 
where an ascetic named Mahabala was living. They go to 
the sage with reverence and become monks. He predicts 
that they are destined to become the eighth Baladeva and 
Vasudeva after three successive births. In course of time 
they die and are born in the heaven of Sanatkumara, as 
Kaiiakacula and Manicula. After this birth they are born as 
Rama and Laksmana to king Dasaratha whose capital was 
Varanasipura in the territory of Kasi. After their birth 
Dasaratha changes his capital to Saketapura, where Bharata 
and Satrughna are born. King Janaka of Mithila and his 
wife Vasudha get a child whom they name Sita. She was a 
foundling. Once Janaka wanted to perform a sacrifice, but 
on account of the fear of Ravana, he could not do it. So he 
decided that any man who could help him against Ravana 
would be worthy to become the husband of Sita. Herein 
follows a lengthy protest against the sinful nature of all 
sacrificial acts. 

The birth of Ravana is then narrated. In the third of his 
former births, he was born as Naradeva in the 
Sarasamuccaya country. After this birth he was again bom 
in Saudharma-kalpa as a god. This god was bom as Ravana 
to Pulastya and his wife Meghasri, who was the king of 
Lanka. Once Ravana met a woman named Manimati who 
was engaged in penance and attempted to win her. Enraged 
at this, Manimati. having decided to kill Ravana in the 
capacity of his daughter, died and entered the womb of 
Mandodari. who in course of time gave birth to a girl-child. 
There were many inauspicious omens when it was born. 
She was advised to abandon the child. She did so after having 
it packed in a box. Marica took away the box and buried it 
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in the cemetery near the garden of Mithila. Janaka who 
was testing the soil for his intended sacrifice found this box 
and the child still alive in it. He gave the child the name of 
Sita whom he entrusted to the care of Vasudhadevi. 

Rama went to Mithila at the request of Janaka, who at 
the end of the sacrifice was very much pleased with the 
beauty and goodness of Rama. He gave his daughter to him 
in marriage. Rama returned to Saketa and after sometime 
went with his brother Laksmana and wife Sita to live in 
Varanasi. Dasaratha could not bear the separation but 
consented with difficulty after a discourse by Rama on the 
duties of Kingship. Narada comes to Ravana and describing 
to him the beauty of Sita in glowing terms, infatuates his 
mind. Ravana sent Surpanakhi, his sister, to test the 
constancy of Sita. She could not succeed in tempting her. 
She returned and sent her brother. Ravana came to the 
garden Citrakuta near Varanasi and beheld Sita disporting 
herself with Rama. By his magical power he transformed 
Mariea in to a golden deer {Marti-harina-potakd) and asked 
him to go and move about before Sita. Sita wished to have 
the deer and so Rama pursued it. It took him a long way off. 
By this time Ravana in the guise of Rama came to Sita and 
told her that the deer was secured and that they must go 
into the city as it was already evening. He converted his 
aerial car, Puspaka, into a palanquin arid himself having 
mounted a horse, asked Janaki to sit In it. By this trick. 
Ravana was able to steal Sita. He went with her to Lanka 
and told her everything. He tempted her very much but she 
took a vow of fasting unto death till she could hear of the 
welfare of Rama. 

In vain Rama and Laksmana searched for Sita. They are 
informed of a bad dream by Dasaratha Indicating danger to 
Sita from Ravana. They meet Vali. Sugriva and Anjaneya in 
their wanderings. Vali dies at the hands of Laksmana. 
Anjaneya brings news about Sita. Mandodari, by some 
unknown feeling raging in her, recognizes Sita to be her 
abandoned daughter and advises Ravana to give her back. 
War becomes inevitable. Anjaneya again goes to Lanka with 
a message from Rama to Ravana and with the idea of winning 
over Vibhisana to his side. He succeeds in his errand- To 
draw out Ravana into the battle-field Anjaneya bums Lanka 
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and destroys all the gardens. But Ravana sits on the hill 
Adltyaglri to achieve some mighty powers. In the war that 
ensued Ravana cuts off the head of an artificial SIta. Rama 
is struck with grief. Vibhlsana consoles him. Ravana dies 
by the discus of Laksmana. Returning to Varanasi, Rama 
becomes a Kevalin. Laksmana enters a hell called 
Pahkaprabha. 26 

Such in brief is the story as narrated by Gunabhadra. 1 
do not know of any work in the Prakrit language dealing 
with this story. The Tisatthl-mahapurisa-gunalahkara of 
Puspadanta, which is based on the Uttarapurana, may give 
this version of the Ramayana story. In Sanskrit there is a 
work called Punya-candrodaya Purana by Krsna. written in 
1528 A.D. Judged from the contents of the work as given by 
Rajendralala Mitra, 27 it appears to belong to the tradition of 
Gunabhadra. Another work called Pu.nyasra.va by 
Ramacandra Mumuksu, written some time before 1331 A.D., 
contains a Ramayana story which in part seems to be similar 
to Gunabhadra's narrative. Coming to Kannada writers of 
this school, the earliest representative is Camundaraya, who 
wrote his Trisasti-salaka-purusa Purdnaor as it is popularly 
called Camundaraya Purana composed in 978 A.D. on the 
basis of Gunabhadra’s work. Next in importance is Nagaraja, 
author of Punyasrava Kathasdra, written in 1331 A.D. 
following the work of Ramacandra Mumuksu. The story 
occuring in this work reminds one of the Gunabhadra school. 
Another story of a miscellaneous character occurs in the 
Jiva Sambodhane of Bandhuvarma written in 1200 A.D. 

The school may be represented in tabular form : 

Gunabhadra 

I- ! - L l-1 

Prakrit. Sanskrit. Kannada 

(I) Story in Puspadanta's (1) Punyasrava (?) (1) Story In (Camunda- 

TisatthJ-mahapurisa (Ramacandra raya Purana) 

gundlarik&ra (?) Mumuksu) (2) Story in 

Punyasrava 

(2) Punyacandrodaya (Nagaraja) 

Purana (Krsna) (3) Miscellaneous 

_(Bandhuvarma) 

26 The summary is based upon the already summarised story 
In the Camundaraya Purana, a Kannada work, which is based 
upon Gunabhadra's purana. 

27 Notices of Sanskrit MSS., vol. VI, 70-74. 
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It will be seen from the summary given above that this 
version of the story is entirely different from that of 
Vimalasuri. It takes Sita to be the daughter of Havana. There 
are several stories in which Sita is to be seen as Ravana's 
daughter. 28 It is difficult to say wherefrom Gunabhadra 
derived this idea. Is there any influence of the Adbhuta 
Ramayana story? Sita's abduction occurs in the precincts 
of Benares. Does this indicate the influence of the Dasaratha 
Jataka wherein Dasaratha is stated to have been ruling in 
Benares. This is further strengthened by the intensely ascetic 
nature ascribed to the character of Rama, just as in the 
Buddhist story. Marica assuming the form of a goiden deer 
to separate Rama from Sita points to the direct influence of 
the Vdlmiki Ramayana .These facts make it difficult to trace 
back this Rama story to any single source It seems to be a 
conglomeration of various legends pertaining to Rama. The 
only point of similarity between this and Vimalasur's school 
is the common protest against sacrifices found in both, 
though not in the same language, and the story of Harisena. 
It does not seem to be imbued with any human interest and 
is insipid as a work of art. Hence its lesser popularity. 

A few words may be said on the influence of these Uctina 
Ramayanas on some other versions of the Ramayana in 
Indian literature. Mr. D.C. Sen in his work entitled The 
Bengali Ramayanas claims to have found some such 
influence in some of the Bengali Ramayanas. Dr. F. W. 
Thomas has written at length on some Tibetan versions of 
the Ramayana story, 29 Three manuscripts of this story were 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan, They have been assigned 
to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. As the Doctor states 
‘they are mutually independent.” There are some variations 
of names and incidents in all the three documents. Jaina 
influence is clearly to be seen in these stories. According to 
Vimalasuri the name of Havana’s father was Rayanasava 
(Ratnasrava) and the same occurs in these documents. Sita 
is the daughter of Havana as in the story of Gunabhadra. 


28 HIL.. II. 494, n. 4. 

29 Indian Studies (Laumann Memorial Volume) 193-212. 
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These points indicate some Jaina influence in the stoiy of 
the Tibetan versions. Other Ramayana versions in Kannada 
show no Jaina touch. I do not know what it is in the 
remaining Indian languages. 

To sum up : it is clear that there are two schools of the 
Jaina Ramayanas which differ greatly from each other: that 
of Vimalasuri is an adaptation of Valmiki Ramayana; that 
of the Gunabhadra school has no unitary source for it; that 
while one is artistic, the other is a drab stow. The Jaina 
Ramayanas from an important branch of study in the history 
of the Ramayana. 








